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104  So.  Michigen  Ave- 
Sen  Fran<l»ee 
111  Setter  Street 


CANNED  SALMON 


INFORMATION,  merchandising  sugges¬ 
tions,  sales  ideas — you  know  how  the 
retail  grocer  needs  them,  but  do  you  know 
how  much  he’s  getting  through  a  series  of 
Canco  advertisements,  the  current  one  of 


which  is  reproduced  above?  Read  this  one 
in  any  of  the  leading  retail  grocery  rhaga- 
zines,  and  we  think  you’ll  follow  the  series, 
use  the  material  in  these  pages  in  your 
merchandising  work  with  the  trade. 
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La  Porte  Sanitary  Flexible 
Steel  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 


Manufatcured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co., 

La  Porte,  Indiana. 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers,  ex¬ 
hausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all  canners 
endorse  because  it  is  strong,  durable  and  labor- 
saving,  and  can  be  bought  at  a  cost  so  small 
compared  to  other  belts. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths  ranging 
from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 


Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a  weak 
edge. 


Your  dealer  has  it. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


^^WEI RTON  ,W.  VA 


NEW  PB 
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Cameron  Automatic  L  ine-  Prod  uci 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


The  Conner  who  bought  his  can-ma¬ 
chinery  last  fall  also  purchased  his  tin¬ 
plate  at  a  $4.25  basis.  He  is  now  selling 
his  pack  and  basing  his  price  on  cans  at 
$5.25.  That  means  that  he  can  pay  for 
this  machinery  out  of  profits  in  one  year. 

Consider  this  list  oF  successful 
packers  who  make  their  tin  con¬ 
tainers: 

Nestle^s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  H  cinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 

Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 

Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 


May  7y  I931f 


using  the  POWtR 
of  the 

CANNED  FOOD 
ADVERTISING 

CONTINENTAL  is  telling  the  American  public  the 
facts  about  canned  vegetables — how  they  are 
packed  garden  fresh,  cooked  in  hermetically  sealed 
cans  with  their  goodness  and  vitamin  value  perma¬ 
nently  protected,  not  lost  as  in  ordinary  _ 

cooking  at  home.  It  is  breaking  down  old 
prejudices. 

What  are  you  doing  to  profit  from  this 
effort — to  run  increased  customer  acceptance 


into  increased  sales?  Here  is  a  drive  which  will  prosper 
in  direct  ratio  to  cooperative  support. 

Advertising  is  a  powerful  consumer  force,  but  mer¬ 
chandising  is  the  ally  which  converts  it  into  sales.  Now 
is  the  time  to  inform  and  stimulate  your 
salesmen  —  give  the  wholesaler  and  retailer 
^  the  aid  they  need  to  put  canned  vegetables 
forward  in  their  own  advertising  and  sales 
,  ;  efforts. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


May  7, 19 Si 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

STUDYING  QUALITY — Whether  it  be  the  shadow 
of  immense  crops,  with  the  naturally  accompany¬ 
ing  heavy  packs,  now  on  the  horizon,  or  a  genuine 
awakening  to  the  need  for  a  uniformly  fine  quality  in 
all  canned  foods,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
industry  is  seriously  studying  quality.  And  it  will  do 
well  to  seriously  study  this,  and  even  more  important, 
to  resolve  firmly  to  produce  no  can  that  will  not  serve 
as  an  inducement  for  another  can.  If  crops  should 
come  on  as  they  now  promise,  and  if  the  packs  be  not 
of  readily  acceptable  quality,  you  may  write  it  down 
as  certain  that  trouble,  in  the  way  of  heavy  losses  and 
the  backing-up  of  the  goods  in  canners’  warehouses, 
will  result.  Now  is  the  time  to  think  about  this  and  to 
plan  to  carefully  avoid  it;  not  after  the  packs  have 
been  made. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  suggested  in  a 
personal  letter  just  at  hand  from  one  of  the  largest 
canners  in  the  Central  West,  long  a  packer  of  fine 
quality,  a  man  who  knows  the  game,  and  has  fought 
it  out  over  the  years.  He  says  he  is  not  writing  for 
publication — he  never  does,  because  he  is  a  “doer”  and 
not  a  talker.  We  withhold  his  name,  but  his  splendid 
message  to  the  industry  is  too  good  to  withhold.  His 
letter  reads : 

My  dear  Arthur: 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  from  you,  and  I 
exceedingly  regret  I  did  not  see  more  of  you  over  at  the 
Convention. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  always  look  for  your  paper  and 
I  read  it  religiously,  and  I  appreciate  the  very  good  advice 
you  give  the  canners.  A  canner  should  have  his  product  so 
it  will  please  his  customer,  and  so  it  will  repeat  with  him. 
You  and  I  know  that  a  product  that  does  not  repeat  is  not 
very  good,  and  people  won’t  call  for  it  the  second  time. 

The  housewife  is  gradually  becoming  educated  on  canned 
foods — this  not  only  applies  to  one  grade,  but  all  grades  of 
canned  foods.  Canned  peas,  corn  and  tomatoes  are  better 
than  the  fresh  tomatoes — surely  they  are  better  than  the 
vegetables  you  get  from  the  market  in  the  winter — unless 
you  get  them  fresh  from  the  field. 

I  have  read  your  editorial  in  the  recent  issue  and  I  notice 
what  you  have  to  say  about  canners  not  sending  in  their 
reports  promptly  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
canner,  as  a  rule,  is  a  very  fine  fellow  socially,  but  not  a 
very  good  business  man. 

What  is  nicer  than  a  nice  can  of  tomatoes,  peas  or  corn — 
and  what  is  more  disgusting  than  a  can  of  seconds? 

I  notice  you  do  not  quite  agree  with  Government  grading 
(standardization).  If  we  ever  get  Government  grading, 
which  we  are  liable  to  get — we  will  have  to  have  the  proper 
co-operation — for  no  two  soils  grow  the  same  sort  of  a 
product. 


I  am  not  advocating  Government  grading,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  can  be  done  and  done  rightly — 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  consuming  public  are  entitled  to 
what  they  buy  and  pay  for. 

Now  this  letter  is  not  for  publication  as  I  do  not  like 
to  see  my  name  in  print  very  much. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  the  good  advice  and  good  work 
you  have  done  in  your  publication,  and  I  hope  to  see  you 
here  some  time. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am.” 

There  you  have  the  views  of  an  experienced  canner 
and  the  result  of  his  years’  of  study :  "Pack  the  goods 
so  that  they  ivill  repeat”  You  could  not  find  a  better 
selling  plan — a  merchandising  effort  that  promises 
surer  results — than  that. 

Almost  the  same  mail  brought  another  letter,  again 
from  the  Central  West,  but  this  time  from  a  leading 
broker,  who  gives  us  permission  to  publish  his  letter. 
This  was  written  by  Mr.  Ira  E.  Merrill,  of  The  Merrill 
Ranfft  Company,  the  well  known  merchandise  brokers 
of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mr.  Merrill  says : 

Toledo,  Ohio,  April  25,  1934. 

“Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

In  your  editorials  in  the  April  23rd  issue  entitled  “Gnash¬ 
ing  of  Teeth”  and  “What’s  the  Matter  With  Corn”  you 
certainly  called  a  spade  a  spade,  and  we  want  to  commend 
you  for  the  courage  of  your  attitude.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Manager  and  Editor  of  a  canning  publication  has  the  nerve 
to  come  out  in  such  an  outspoken  manner  telling  his  own 
customers  of  their  failure  to  pack  proper  merchandise,  and 
the  harm  that  they  are  doing  the  industry.  Everything  you 
say  is  absolutely  correct,  and  in  my  judgment  the  Corn 
Canners  and  Tomato  Canners  have  been  the  worse  offenders, 
and  I  do  hope  that  every  canner  will  not  only  read  your 
criticism  but  your  suggestions  to  improve  the  product. 

There  is  one  most  important  thing  that  canners  are  prone 
to  overlook,  and  it  is  a  big  factor  and  a  bigger  competitor 
than  the  fellow  canner,  that  is,  the  competition  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  fresh  produce.  In  this  large  and  fertile 
country  of  ours  some  kinds  of  crops  are  growing  throughout 
the  entire  year,  and  with  the  improvements  in  transporta¬ 
tion  you  can  buy  fresh  produce  almost  any  month  in  the 
year. 

It  gets  on  my  nerves  to  see  a  woman  paying  15c  per 
pound,  or  25c  for  two  pounds,  of  fresh  Peas  when  I  know 
that  she  can  go  out,  providing  she  knows  the  brand  to  buy, 
and  get  a  far  better  product  for  15c  or  20c  a  can.  In  my 
opinion  the  only  reason  she  is  doing  that  is  because  she 
bought  a  can  of  Peas  and  some  grocer  handed  her  a  can 
of  junk  and  she  immediately  formed  the  opinion  that  all 
canned  Peas  were  poor  quality. 

The  same  is  true  with  Corn — you  will  find  them  buying 
Corn  shipped  from  the  South,  because  they  think  the  quality 
is  better,  and  probably  in  many  instances  it  is  better  than 
the  canned  product. 

If  the  canner  will  realize  these  points  (of  which  they  are 
all  aware)  and  build  their  products  so  good  that  there  would 
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not  be  any  possible  chance  for  comparison,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  mind  but  what  the  consumption  of  canned  foods 
could  be  doubled.  After  all,  the  difference  in  cost  per  can 
between  a  tender,  fine  quality  ear  (of  corn)  and  one  that 
is  over  ripe  is  precious  little. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  up  your  work  until  it  takes  effect.” 

ANGER  THREATENED — The  following  has  just 
come  through  from  The  National  Canners 
Association : 

“Senator  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  has  introduced  a  bill  (S.  3326)  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  various  particulars.  The 
Committee  held  an  executive  hearing  on  the  bill,  and  is  now 
receiving  many  requests  for  a  public  hearing  from  interests 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  amendments.  The  bill 
has  not  thus  far  been  reported  by  the  Committee. 

Canners  will  recall  the  highly  controversial  question  of  the 
so-called  “book  clause”  in  connection  with  marketing  agree¬ 
ments.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  should  the  pending 
bill  become  law  in  its  present  form  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agrietilfitre  to  inspect  all  books  and  records  of  canners 
operating  under  license  would  be  definitely  established.  (Italics 

OUl’S.) 

So  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  of  interest  to  canners 
that  they  will  wish  to  communicate  their  views  to  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Senate  and  House.  Following  is  a  summary  of 
the  principal  changes  proposed  by  the  bill. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  the  fair  exchange 
value  of  an  agricultural  commodity  is  the  price  that  will  give 
the  commodity  the  same  purchasing  power  with  respect  to 
articles  farmers  buy  as  such  commodity  had  during  the  base 
period.  The  bill  would  add  to  this  definition  that  the  price  also 
reflect  current  farm  labor  costs,  interest  payments  on  farm 
indebtedness,  and  taxes  on  farm  property,  as  contrasted  with 
such  costs,  interest  and  taxes  during  the  base  period. 

The  present  law  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to 
issue  licenses  permitting  processors,  associations  of  producers 
and  others  to  engage  in  the  handling  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  thereof,  or  any  competing  commodity  or 
product  thei’eof,  in  the  current  of  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  This  provision  implies  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to 
prohibit  processors,  etc.,  from  engaging  in  such  business  without 
a  license. 

The  bill  would  specifically  empower  the  Secretary  to  prohibit 
processors,  distributors  and  others  without  a  license  from 
engaging  in  the  handling  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof,  or  any  competing  commodity  or  product  thereof, 
in  the  current  of  or  in  competition  with,  or  so  as  to  burden, 
obstruct  or  in  any  way  affect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

The  present  law  gives  the  Secretary  power  to  revoke  or 
suspend  licenses,  after  due  notice  and  hearing,  for  violation 
of  the  terms  or  conditions  of  the  license,  and  provides  that  any 
order  so  revoking  or  suspending  any  license  shall  be  final  if  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  The  proposed  amendment  does  not 
change  these  provisions. 

The  present  law'  provides  for  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
for  each  day  which  the  violation  of  a  license  continues.  The 
bill  extends  this  penalty  to  any  other  person  knowingly  partici¬ 
pating  in  or  aiding  such  handling  and  any  other  person  know¬ 
ingly  engaging  in  or  continuing  the  business  of  any  licensee 
whose  license  has  been  I’evoked. 

The  bill  fui'ther  provides  that  the  several  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  be  vested  with  jurisdiction  to  prevent  any 
person  from  handling  agricultural  commodities  without  a 
license  when  such  handling  of  such  commodity  without  a  license 
has  been  prohibited. 

The  bill  clarifies  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultui’e 
to  incorporate  in  licenses  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
quotas  or  allotments  limiting  the  amounts  of  the  commodity 
which  may  be  purchased  by  licensees  from  any  or  all  producers, 
and  limits  this  authority  to  licenses  relating  to  rice,  milk  and 
its  products,  peanuts,  flax,  dry  edible  beans,  vegetables,  fruits 
and  naval  stores.  Such  quotas  or  allotments  shall  not  be  estab- 
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Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
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Foreign  -------  6.00 
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Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 

lished  in  connection  with  such  licenses,  however,  unless  provi¬ 
sions  for  such  allotments  or  quotas  have  been  specifically  re¬ 
quested  either  by  two-thirds  of  the  producers  .who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  production  of  such  a  commodity  within  the  area 
covered  by  the  license  or  by  producers  controlling  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  average  acreage  or  producing  for  market  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  average  production  for  market,  within 
the  area  covered  by  the  license. 

In  the  present  law  the  Secretary  is  given  power  to  “require 
any  licensee  *  *  *  to  furnish  such  reports  as  to  quantities  of 
agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof  bought  and  sold 
and  the  prices  thereof,  and  as  to  trade  practices  and  charges, 
and  to  seek  such  systems  of  accounts,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  part  2  (commodity  benefits)  of  this  Title.” 

The  bill  provides  that  “where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
the  terms  of  any  license  or  of  regulations  requires  any  licensee 
to  submit  such  accurate  reports,  or  such  truthful  and  responsive 
answers  to  interrogatories,  or  to  keep  such  accounts  or  systems 
of  accounts,  or  to  permit  such  access  to  all  books,  records,  and 
papers  within  the  control  of  the  licensee,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
part  2  of  this  title,  all  information  furnished  to  or  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  result  of  such  requirement 
shall  be  kept  confidential  by  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  shall  be  disclosed  only  to  the 
President  or  to  either  House  of  Congress,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  upon  demand  therefor,  or  in  response  to  a  subpena 
issued  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  pursuant  to 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Any  such 
officer  or  employee  violating  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision 
shall  upon  conviction  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  and  shall  be  removed  from  office.” 

The  present  law  provides  for  agreements  to  effect  reduction  in 
acreage  or  production  of  specified  basic  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  for  the  payments  of  benefits  and  rentals.  The  bill 
adds  a  new  sentence  to  this  provision  which  would  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  benefit  contracts  with  farmers,  to 
provide  for  limitation  or  reduction  of  acreage  or  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  other  than  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  as  well  as  of  one  or  more  basic  commodities. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  that  where  any  license  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  any  administrative  authority  or  agency 
within  the  trade  or  industry  covered  by  such  license,  each 
person  licensed  may  be  assessed  his  pro-rata  share  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  authority  or  agency. 
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StilEET  CORN  GRQUIS" .. 

t/aiiJI  find  these  Machines 

^  RECORD  <^REC0RDI 

If  you  can  corn  —  anywhere  —  any  style  —  you’ll  be  interested  in 
the  complete  line  of  corn-canning  equipment  made  by  Sprague-Sells 
Corporation,  leading  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  all  canned 
foods.  Illustrated  are  just  a  few  of  the  machines ;  write  for  profusely 
illustrated  catalog  describing  the  complete  line. 


SUPER  HUSKER 

The  faBteftt,  BtrongeRt,  moRt  efhrient  green  corn 
bunking  machine  ever  built.  Hunks  from  120  Ki 
160  ears  per  minute — handling  all  the  corn  that 
two  operators  can  posBibly  feed. 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 

For  both  Bhoe|>eg  and  cream 
style  corn;  will  single  cut  f<»r 
true  w  hole  grain  corn;  d<»iihle 
cut  for  cut  kernel  corn;  will 
cut  and  8cra|>e  for  cream 
style  corn.  Assures  big  in- 
Tease  in  yield  and  profits. 


OUR  CORN  CANNING 
LINE  IS  COMPLETE 

Other  machines,  not  illus¬ 
trated,  are: 

Peerless  Rehusker 
Peerless  Corn  Trimmer 
High  Pressure  Washer 
Ear  Corn  Brusher 
Inspection  Conveyors 
Ear  Corn  Blancher 
Model  5  Cutter 
Knife  Grinders 
Spiral  Conveyors 
Whole  Crain  Washers 
Blending  Mixers 
Syrup  System 
Resilker 
Cooker  Fillers 
Elevators 
Cob  Crusher 
Com  Shaker 
etc.,  etc. 


PEERLESS  CORN  WASHER 

For  corn,  pumpkin  and  other  large  roiintl  products, 
(vcntly  tumbles,  mbs  and  siTiibs  ears,  without  bruis¬ 
ing.  Removes  all  foreign  matter.  Saves  corn  and 
labor  costs. 
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DUPLEX  BATCH  MIXER  PREHEATER 

For  batch  mixing  corn,  meats,  etc.  When  line  is 
o|>erating  120  cans  |>er  minute,  each  ounce  of  mixed 
corn  receives  6  minutes  heat  treatment,  expelling 
much  of  free  air  contained  in  kernel,  flowing  natural 
starch  smtMithly,  allowing  filling  at  high  teni|>erature, 
which  is  a  great  aid  to  giMHl  vacuum. 


MODEL  8  CORN  SILKER 

The  last  word  in  corn  silkers.  Stronger  more  rigid 
and  requires  much  less  space  than  other  models. 
Has  all  g4N>d  features  of  previous  silkers,  plus  a 
number  of  real  improvements. 


M  &  S  HI-SPEED  FILLER 

Handles  more  difficult  can  filling  jobs  than  any  other 
mai'hine  built.  Action  automatic  arul  continuous. 
Unless  can  is  in  pro|»er  position  to  receive  it,  product 
cannot  flow.  All  cans  filleil  exactly  alike.  Fills  any 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  priMluct. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  General  Catalogue  No.  200  showing  complete  lines  of 
modern  canning  equipment  for  all  food  products. 


Address. 
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Sweet  Corn  Field  Trials 

Conducted  at  College  Park,  Maryland,  by  the  Department  oF  Agronomy, 
Maryland  Agriculture  Experimental  Station. 


Reported  by  Dr,  RUTHGEB 


Many  agencies  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  busy  applying  the  various  methods 
of  plant  breeding  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  and  yield  of  sweet  corn.  As  a  result  the  grower 
is  confronted  with  an  ever-changing  list  of  varieties, 
strains,  hybrids  and  top  crosses,  each  supposed  to  be 
better  than  a  predecessor.  Much  of  the  new  material 
does  well  in  Maryland,  but  perhaps  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  fails  or,  at  least,  is  no  better  than  seed  stocks 
already  in  use. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  way  of  knowing  what  a  new 
variety  or  hybrid  will  do  is  by  observing  its  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  field  under  conditions  of  weather  and  soil 
very  similar  to  those  under  which  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  be  undertaken.  An  accurate  test  necessi¬ 
tates  the  growing  of  the  trial  variety  several  seasons 
directly  in  comparison  with  a  well  established  variety 
such  as  Stowell’s  Evergreen.  The  experience  of  many 
investigators  warns  against  drawing  final  conclusions 
from  the  results  of  one  season,  or  from  inadequate  data. 

The  Maryland  Station  has  been  cooperating  with 
agencies  in  conducting  annual  field  trials.  Detailed 
records  are  kept  on  plant  characteristics  and  yield  at 
the  edible  stage.  Material  which  shows  commercial 
possibilities  is  carried  for  several  years  until  it  can  be 
definitely  accepted  or  rejected  for  commercial  use. 

The  records  in  detail  are  to  come  out  in  bulletin  form. 
The  accompanying  tables  summarize  the  yields  for 
varieties  and  hybrids  ranking  twelfth  or  better  for  the 
years  1931,  1932,  and  1933  respectively.  The  yields 
represent  weight  of  husked  ears  fit  for  canning.  Husk¬ 
ing  and  grading  loss  represent  husks  and  culls.  The 
latter  include  nubbins,  unfilled  cobs,  immature  ears, 
ears  too  malformed  to  pass  through  a  cutter,  and  ears 
with  worm  injury  too  deep  for  trimming.  Grading  has 
been  comparable  for  all  entries  but  has  not  been  done 
on  the  basis  of  the  suggested  Federal  grades.  The 
corn  has  been  harvested  when  most  of  the  ears  were  in 
the  “early  maturity”  or  “milk  stage.” 

The  last  table  gives  data  on  five  hybrids  in  compari¬ 
son  with  good  stocks  of  Evergreen  and  Country  Gentle¬ 


man.  Attention  is  called  to  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  a 
yellow  hybrid,  bred  by  G.  M.  Smih  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Purdue  Station.  From 
many  sources  comes  praise  of  Golden  Cross.  In  our 
tests,  also,  it  has  been  outstanding.  Though  it  is 
smaller  of  stalk  and  ear  than  Evergreen,  the  actual 
weight  of  ears  per  acre  suitable  for  market  or  canning 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Evergreen.  Under  our 
conditions  it  is  far  superior  in  vigor,  disease  resistance, 
and  yield  to  all  8-row  Golden  Bantam  strains  which  we 
have  tested.  Its  canning  quality  is  considered  good. 
Several  Maryland  growers  were  favorably  impressed 
with  its  performance  on  commercial  acreages  in  1933. 

To  the  following  persons  we  acknowledge  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  furnishing  seed  samples  for  these  trials. 

E.  B.  Clark,  Associated  Seed  Growers,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

N.  H.  Fooks,  The  Mount  Airy  Canning  Co.,  Mt. 
Airy,  Maryland. 

D.  F.  Jones,  Connecticut  Agriculture  Experimental 
Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

T.  D.  Holder,  Extension  Service,  University  of 
Maryland. 

H.  S.  Mills,  D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Purdue,  Indiana. 

B.  F.  Wesley,  Blamberg  Brothers,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

SWEET  CORN  FIELD  TRIALS 
College  Park 

Yields  of  entries  ranking  twelfth  or  better  are  given 
for  1931,  ’32,  ’33.  The  trials  included  both  hybrids  and 
open  pollinated  strains  from  various  sources.  Many 
of  the  entries  are  not  on  the  market. 

All  entries  were  grown  on  four  replicate  plots  in  the 
same  field  at  College  Park.  The  land  was  only  medium 
in  fertility.  Hills  were  checked  3.5  feet  each  way  and 
thinned  to  two  plants  per  hill.  Yields  represent  weight 
of  husked  marketable  ears.  One  pulling  was  made  for 
each  entry  at  the  time  when  most  of  its  ears  were  in 
the  early  maturity  or  milk  stage. 
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PEAK  Production  demands 
PEAK  Performance! 

An  accurate,  clean  fill  at  constant  high  speed 

A  120-Bottle  fill  every  minute  -  GUARANTEED  ! 


SEEDS  which  SUCCEED 

Landreth  Seeds  are  Seeds  which  Succeed  as 
has  been  proven  now  for  1 50  years.  If  you  will 
write  us  stating  kinds  and  quantities  of  seeds  you 
will  need  for  Spring  or  Summer 
be  happy  to  quote  you  prices. 

Please  bear  in  mind  we  are  Growers  of  all 
varieties  of  seeds.  If  we  had  not  grown  good 
seeds,  given  good  attention  to  business,  good 
service  and  fair  prices,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America  as  we  are  now  in  our 
1  50th  year. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  SK’ 

Oldest  Seed  House  in  America  Founded  1 784 


delivery,  we  will 


COLONIAU  BOY  COPYRIOHm 
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(First  12  from  a  total  of  67  entries.) 

1931 

Yield  husked 
and  graded 
Tons  Lbs.  Husking 

Name  of  Entry  per  per  pradinp: 

Source  acre  plant  Loss  % 


1.  Golden  Bantam  Hyb.  No.  57 

Ind.  Station . 

2.14 

0.63 

32 

Early  Evergreen 

Fooks,  Maryland.... 

2.14 

.65 

38 

2.  Hopeland 

Maryland  Station.. 

2.07 

.64 

42 

3.  Golden  Bantam  Hyb.  No.  51 

Ind.  Station . 

2.05 

.62 

31 

4.  Narrow  Grain 

T.S.P.A.  Maryland 

1.97 

.67 

39 

5.  Narrow  Grain  Hyb.  No.  193 

Ind.  Station  . 

1.95 

.58 

35 

6.  Stowell’s  Evergreen 

Idaho  . 

1.93 

.63 

41 

7.  Ev.  Hyb.  345  (63)  x  345  (50) 

Conn.  Station  . 

1.92 

.71 

39 

Narrow  Grain  Hyb.  No.  196 

Ind.  Station  . 

1.92 

.65 

34 

8.  Late  Evergreen 

Fooks,  Maryland  ... 

1.90 

.62 

43 

9.  Evergreen  T  14.5 

Conn.  Station  . 

1.89 

.60 

37 

10.  Evergreen  T  50.63 

Conn.  Station  . 

1.83 

.64 

32 

11.  Country  Gentleman  T  19.15 

Conn.  Station  . 

1.81 

.60 

36 

12.  Evergreen  T  16.5 

Conn.  Station  . 

1.79 

.55 

43 

1932 

(First  12  from 

a  total  of  45  entries.) 

1.  Evergreen  Hybrid  D  26x63 

A.  S.  G.  Conn . 

2.39 

0.78 

45 

2.  Narrow  Grain  Hyb.  No.  503 

Ind.  Station  . 

2.21 

.66 

42 

3.  Golden  Cross  Bantam  Hyb. 

Ind.  Station  . 

2.05 

.65 

39 

Green  Cross  Hyb.  S 

Conn  Station  . 

2.05 

.71 

3S 

4.  Narrow  Grain  Hyb.  No.  533 

Ind.  Station  . 

2.04 

.62 

43 

5.  Narrow  Grain  Hyb.  D  26x23 

A.  S.  G.  Conn . 

2.02 

.67 

44 

Green  Cross  Hyb.  F 

Conn.  Station  . 

,  2.02 

.66 

43 

6.  Improved  Evergreen  D  98.3 

A.  S.  G.  Conn . 

.  1.94 

.69 

37 

7.  Early  Evergreen 

Fooks,  Maryland..., 

.  1.92 

.65 

42 

8.  Late  Evergreen 

Fooks,  Maryland... 

.  1.90 

.61 

44 

9.  Country  Gent.  22-4 

A.  S  G.  Conn . . 

.  1.82 

.60 

39 

10.  Narrow  G.  Hyb.  D  26x8 

A.  S.  G.  Conn . 

.  1.80 

.55 

41 

11.  Country  Gent.  Hyb.  D  19x24 

A.  S.  G.  Conn . 

.  1.76 

.58 

39 

12.  Narrow  Grain  Hyb.  D  9x14 

A.  S.  G.  Conn . 

.  1.74 

.58 

37 

1933 

(First  12  from 

a  total  of  37  entries.) 

1.  Nar.  Grain  Ev.  Hyb.  No.  503 

Indiana  . 

.  2.23 

0.68 

43 

2.  Country  Gent.  Hyb.  N  19x9 

A.  S.  G.  Conn. 

.  2.21 

.70 

37 

3.  Nar.  Grain  Ev.  Hyb.  N  26x15 

A.  S.  G.  Conn. 

..  2.13 

.69 

43 

4.  Hopeland 

Md.  Station  . 

..  2.02 

.64 

46 

5.  Nar.  Grain  Hyb.  No.  506 

Indiana  . 

..  1.99 

.57 

39 

6.  Nar.  Grain  Hyb.  D  63x26 

A.  S.  G.  Conn. 

..  1.95 

.58 

45 

7.  Country  Gent.  Hyb.  No.  2234 

Indiana  . 

..  1.92 

.56 

42 

8.  Country  Gent.  Hyb.  N  24x7 

A.  S.  G.  Conn. 

..  1.85 

.62 

39 

9.  Money  Maker 

Landreth,  Pa. 

..  1.82 

.55 

47 

10.  Nar.  Grain  Hyb.  No.  533 

Indiana  . 

..  1.76 

.50 

44 

11.  Nar.  Grain  Hyb.  D  26x23 

A.  S.  G.  Conn. 

..  1.75 

.53 

48 

12.  Early  Ev.  Hyb.  D  14x5 

A.  S.  G.  Conn. 

..  1.71 

.60 

45 

Performance  of  five  hybrids  in  comparison  with  good 
open  pollinated  stocks  of  Evergreen  and  Country 
Gentleman.  Figures  represent  averages  for  crops 
grown  at  College  Park  in  the  years  1932  and  1933. 

Hybrids 

Golden  Ever-  Narrow  Grain  Open  Pollinated 


Cross  green  Evergreen  Ever-  C. 

Observations  Bantam  14x5  26x23  26x23  26xS  green  Gent. 

Source  of  see<l  .  Ind.  A.S.G.  A.S.G.  A.S.G.  A.S.G.  A.S.G.  A.S.G. 

Days  from  planting  to 

First  silk  .  5S  62  63  65  62  62  63 

50%  silk  .  59  66  67  67  65  6S  67 

Harvest*  .  79  S6  86  88  85  87  86 

Height  inches  .  68  84  89  96  90  90  89 

Suckers  per  plant .  1.73  1.33  0.92  1.17  1.02  0.74  1.37 

Smutted  plants  pot....  4.9  1.4  0.7  4.9  5.4  1.8  5.2 

Plants  dying  pot .  1.6  1.8  0  0  0.7  0.8  0 

Plant  uniformity  .  G<K>d  Good  Gcx)d  Good  Good  Med.  Med. 

Ear  length-  inches .  7.9  8.3  8.2  7.4  7.6  7.9  7.7 

No.  kernel  rows  .  8-14  14-20  16-24  14  24  16  24  12  20 

Canning  ears  (huske<l) 

No.  per  plant .  1.46  0.97  1.03  1.26  1.05  0.83  1.13 

Lbs.  per  plant  .  0.58  0.56  0.68  0.60  0.52  0.51  0.58 

Tons  per  acre  in  the 

husk  .  3.40  2.97  3.96  3.49  2.84  3.02  2.94 

Husks  and  culls  -  pot...  44  45  45  46  45  48  43 


*The  corn  was  pulled  19-21  days  after  approximately  50%  of  the  plants 
had  silked. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


A  CORRECTION  IN  KRAUT  QUOTATIONS 

The  following  letter  explains  itself : 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Gentlemen : 

Clyde,  Ohio,  April  30,  1934. 

In  your  issue  April  30th,  page  28,  you  will  note 
from  your  New  York  Correspondent’s  statement 
relative  to  sauerkraut  market  being  down  in  Ohio, 
first  hand  quoting  spot  lot  at  90c.  This  is  fire 
stock,  sold  by  the  insurance  company,  against  the 
canner’s  wishes  and  of  questionable  quality,  while 
a  Rochester  broker  offered  this  out  as  fancy  sauer¬ 
kraut  at  90c.  We  feel  that  either  through  this 
information  or  otherwise  your  New  York  Cor¬ 
respondent,  through  you,  has  issued  a  mis-state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  which  should  be  corrected.  The 
article  referred  to  also  infers  that  New  York 
packers  are  quoting  from  $1.00  to  $1.15,  factory. 

The  Ohio  packers,  on  quality  sauerkraut,  are 
quoting  the  same  price  as  New  York  packers  of 
quality  sauerkraut. 

We  want  to  also  call  your  attention  to  another 
mis-quotation  by  a  Rochester  broker,  April  3rd, 
quoting  No.  2V->  spot  kraut  at  90c  instead  of  $1.00, 
claiming  it  was  a  typographical  error.  We  had 
the  experience  of  opening  one  of  these  cans  this 
morning,  and  it  was  about  as  bad  a  can  of  sauer¬ 
kraut  as  we  have  ever  opened.  It  was  poor  cut, 
large  pieces  of  core,  poor  flavor,  poor  color  and 
rancid  odor ;  these  are  the  things  that  are  hurting 
the  kraut  market  more  than  anything  else.  There 
is  not  an  over-production  of  kraut  at  this  time, 
but  a  real  shortage,  something  like  41  per  cent 
of  normal  for  May  1st. 

We  feel  through  your  columns  this  matter 
should  be  explained,  as  it  is  misleading  to  our 
customers. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  CLYDE  KRAUT  COMPANY, 

W.  W.  Wilder,  President. 

P.  S.  We  also  note  reference  to  low  future 
prices  being  named  out  of  Ohio  of  85c  and  $2.90. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  single  packer  in  Ohio  who 
has  sold  any  futures  less  than  95c  and  $3.10.  This 
statement  should  also  be  verified  for  the  truth  and 
proven  false,  which  I  am  sure  it  would  be  if  given 
proper  investigation. 

MORE  NEW  MEMBERS  FOR  THE  EVAPORATED 
MILK  ASSOCIATION 

R.  FRANK  E.  RICE,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Evaporated  Milk  Association,  Chicago,  reports 
the  following  new  members  in  addition  to  those 
recently  announced : 

Snohomish  County  Dairymen’s  Association,  Everett, 
Wash. 

Skagit  County  Dairymen’s  Association,  Burlington, 
Wash. 

The  Telling-Belle  Vernon  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  Borden  Company,  New  York  City. 
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Economical 

Insurance 


Dependable 

Protection 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

CHICAGO, 


Over  A  Quarter  Century  oj  Successful 
Service  to  the  Canning  Industry 


Specialized 

Service 


Demonstrated 

Efficiency 


GAMSE 

LABELS 


GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Herman  Gamse,  President 

419-423  E.  Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Phone:  Plaza  1545-1546 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


PATENTED 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  o/ 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Eilher  Single  or  Double  Cut 

THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 


CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  )  urther  Particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sol*  Agent*  for  Canada 


PA  TENTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  indentity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


The  financial  editor  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  says 
that  in  1933  4,322  more  cars  of  common  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  unloaded  in  the  city  of  Columbus 
than  in  1932.  Certainly  consumer  purchasing  power 
was  not  enough  greater  in  1933  than  in  1932  to  make 
up  for  this  increase.  Those  buying  this  larger  amount 
of  “fresh”  vegetables  no  doubt  bought  less  of  other 
food  items. 

The  Pathfinder,  April  28th,  1934,  says,  “Volume  of 
advertising  in  national  periodicals  for  the  last  month 
shows  an  increase  of  more  than  one-third  over  the  same 
time  last  year.”  There  is  considerable  comment  on 
changing  conditions  in  merchandising  and  then  the 
Pathfinder  says  further,  “If  the  present  generation  of 
merchandisers  fall  down  on  the  job,  and  fail  to  see  the 
opportunities,  others,  with  more  masterful  methods 
will  take  their  place.” 

In  a  six  column  advertisement  April  27th,  one  of  the 
national  chains  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  advertised  six  items 
in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  three  Del  Monte 
items;  the  other  national  chain  in  the  market  adver¬ 
tised  twelve  items  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
a  single  one  in  canned  stuff,  private  label,  five  seive 
peas,  two  No.  2  cans  for  29c.  A  large  neighborhood, 
independent  grocer  in  a  half  page  advertisement  men¬ 
tioned  fourteen  items  in  fresh  stuff  and  never  a  men¬ 
tion  of  canned  fruits  or  vegetables!  A  co-operative 
chain  of  130  stores  did  advertise  various  canned  foods 
but  no  leaders  such  as  peaches,  pears,  pineapple,  peas, 
corn  or  tomatoes.  They  did  give  large  space  in  their 
nearly  half  page  ad,  to  three  fresh  vegetables. 

Do  you  wonder  Columbus  housewives  bought  over 
four  thousand  more  cars  of  common  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  1933  than  they  did  in  1932?  I’ll  make  the 
assertion  right  now  that  if  this  advertising  prepon¬ 
derance  in  favor  of  the  garden  fresh  things  to  eat  con¬ 
tinues  through  1934  you  will  see  a  further  material 
gain  in  sales  of  the  “fresh”  article  in  comparison  to 
those  of  the  canned  sort. 

You  boys  ought  to  wake  up! 

You  brokers  reading  this  article  for  hints  as  to  how 
you  may  most  effectively  aid  your  principals  in  secur¬ 
ing  greater  profitable  distribution  ought  to  see  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  start  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  your  packers  for  the  expenditure  of  a  size¬ 
able  advertising  appropriation  in  your  market.  In 
Heaven’s  name  do  not  spend  all  your  energies  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  secure  accounts  you  feel  will  be  strictly 
competitive  at  all  times,  but  instead  look  around  for 
those  who  will  act  on  your  suggestions  for  the  building 
of  a  permanent  business.  Your  principals  are  not  mer¬ 


chandising  wizards  by  any  means,  they  depend  largely 
on  your  ideas  for  the  building  of  their  business.  A 
good  part  of  the  responsibility  for  turning  the  thoughts 
of  packers  toward  constructive  merchandising  lies  with 
you.  You  are  bn  the  job,  if  you  can’t  see  what  needs 
to  be  done,  how  do  you  expect  the  canner  to  quickly 
tell  you  what  your  market  needs  in  the  way  of  sales 
and  advertising  activity? 

Neither  brokers  or  canners  ought  to  meekly  allow 
advertising  prestige  in  any  market  to  pass  unchal¬ 
lenged  to  the  shippers  of  garden  produce  when  millions 
are  tied  up  in  expensive  canning  equipment.  Canned 
foods  once  led  into  the  home  a  procession  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  enriched  starved  bodies  and  fed  finan¬ 
cial  strength  into  industries  helping  the  farmer  more 
than  anything  else  to  a  quick  money  crop. 

This  department,  and  trade  journals  all  over  the 
country,  have  for  years  preached  quality  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  preach  it.  Still,  in  the  main  canned  foods  are 
pretty  good  foods,  healthful,  canned  fresh,  economical 
and  tasty.  The  good  sense  of  the  average  canner  may 
be  depended  on  to  keep  them  so.  What  we  need  now 
is  more  of  a  disposition  to  fight  for  the  place  in  the 
scheme  of  distribution  to  which  we  are  rightfully  en¬ 
titled. 

1934  should  see  the  start  of  another  business  such 
as  has  been  developed  by  Gerber,  Minnesota  Valley 
Canning  Company,  Heinz  and  dozens  of  others.  And 
each  succeeding  year  ought  to  see  others  starting  along 
the  road  to  dominant  distribution  within  logical  dis¬ 
tribution  areas. 

You  say  there  is  nothing  new  left  for  development, 
yet  Dr.  Dorrance  when  taking  charge  of  Campbells 
Soup  found  a  company  making  too  many  items,  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  few  and  the  wonderful  business  we  know 
today  was  developed. 

Clam  broth  is  something  to  be  thrown  away  in  sea¬ 
side  waterfront  restaurants  yet  Canned  Clam  Broth  in 
the  middle  west  is  a  delicacy  at  25c  for  a  number  2  can 
at  retail.  On  my  desk  is  a  can  of  Old  Virginia  Style 
Beans  and  Ham.  The  label  carries  appetite  appeal, 
the  Old  Virginia  Style  Ham  is  well  played  up  and — 
that’s  all!  Then  I  have  just  bought  a  can  of  Fancy 
Florida  Grapefruit  because  I  know  well  the  packer  who 
has  originated  the  label  and  is  marketing  the  product. 
The  sixteen  ounce  cans  of  Ham  and  Beans  retails  for 
a  dime,  the  number  two  can  of  grapefruit  was  packed 
to  be  sold  at  a  dime  at  retail  when  sold  on  a  close  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit. 

The  product  among  the  three  mentioned  which  sells 
for  the  most  money  and  of  course  shows  the  packer  the 
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largest  margin  of  profit  happens  to  be  most  poorly 
labeled.  The  can  of  Ham  and  Beans  is  well  labeled, 
the  quality  of  the  contents  can  and  should  be  improved 
a  lot.  The  can  of  Grapefruit  too,  is  well  labeled  and 
attractively  named. 

Here  are  three  comparatively  new  products,  launch¬ 
ed  on  the  sea  of  distribution  and  the  sponsors  each  have 
a  lesson  to  learn,  yes,  several  before  their  products 
attain  the  profitable  distribution  expected  of  them. 

Let’s  see  what  we  may  learn  of  benefit  to  ourselves 
when  launching  a  new  product,  or  attempting  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  of  some  one  already  on  the  market,  by 
considering  the  three  products  we  have  mentioned  in 
connection  with  our  earlier  statement  in  this  article 
that  merchandisers  with  masterful  methods  will  sup¬ 
plant  us  in  markets  we  already  enjoy  unless  we  keep 
step  with  the  times. 

The  clam  broth  and  canned  grapefruit  have  quality. 
The  canned  ham  and  beans  has  not 

The  canned  grapefruit  and  canned  ham  and  beans 
are  attractively  labeled.  The  canned  clam  broth  is  not. 

The  canned  grapefruit  is  a  quality  product,  well  lab¬ 
eled,  put  up  by  a  packer  who  knows  how  to  economi¬ 
cally  get  low  cost  production  of  a  quality  product  and 
who  is  well  and  fayorably  known  to  the  trade  he  wishes 
to  cover.  It  ought  to  promptly  attain  profitable  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  will  when  and  as  soon  as  it  is  merchan¬ 
dised  according  to  the  demands  of  1934  and  the  new 
deal.  At  present  it  is  being  offered  on  the  age  old  basis 
of  get  the  order.  What  happens?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you. 


So  called  shrewd  operators  will  buy  it  at  a  close  price 
and  actually  feel  positive  they  will  be  able  to  sell  it 
in  volume  at  a  long  price.  They  will  attempt  to  do 
this,  find  they  are  unable  to  turn  their  money  over  as 
rapidly  as  they  ought  and  then  cut  the  retail  price  to 
the  bone  in  order  to  unload.  Thus  a  low  price  at  retail 
is  established  and  when  the  seller  next  attempts  to  get 
an  order  he  will  learn  he  must  sell  once  more  at  close 
to  cost  price  in  order  to  get  his  money  out  of  his 
inventory. 

An  advertising  appropriation  of  at  least  ten  cents 
per  case  should  be  set  up  when  the  selling  price  of  your 
article  is  fixed.  If  you  see  no  necessity  or  use  of  using 
this  appropriation  in  any  market,  never,  never  cut  your 
price  by  this  margin.  Keep  the  ten  cents  per  case  to 
be  used  elsewhere,  if  and  when  needed.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  engage  in  newspaper  advertising,  spend  your 
appropriation  with  a  voluntary  group  if  you  can. 

You  need  then  in  1934,  to  profitably  market  your 
product  along  constructive  merchandising  lines. 
Quality,  Attractive  labels  and  informative  ones,  then 
a  merchandising  plan  taking  into  consideration  the 
creation  of  consumer  demand.  A  part  of  this  plan 
must  carry  a  certain  definite  appropriation  for 
advertising. 

Our  next  article  will  carry  out  detail  of  how  one  can 
hope  to  establish  a  new  product  or  at  least  one  under  a 
new  label,  by  means  of  an  advertising  appropriation  of 
ten  cents  per  case. 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO., 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syrupins  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 
Eight  Valves 

Prices  on  request, 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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TOMATOES  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

INTENDED  ACREAGE 
1934  with  Comparisons 
By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

April  25,  1934. 

Reports  from  469  representative  tomato  canners, 
giving  the  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture 
which  they  intend  to  contract  or  plant  in  1934,  in¬ 
dicate  an  acreage  38.5  per  cent  larger  than  that  planted 
in  1933.  The  469  firms  reporting  intended  acreage 
represented  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  contract 
acreage  in  1933.  Their  reports  show  that  71  per  cent 
of  them  are  planning  increases  in  contract  acreage,  14 
per  cent  are  planning  decreases,  and  15  per  cent  intend 
to  make  no  change.  In  those  States  where  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  acreage  is  not  grown  under  contract, 
no  definite  data  on  the  1934  acreage  are  yet  available, 
but  present  indications  also  point  to  a  material  increase 
in  this  open  market  acreage. 

Should  changes  in  the  total  acreage  (contract  and 
open  market)  be  carried  out  in  line  with  present  plans 
to  contract  as  reported  by  469  firms,  the  planted  acre¬ 
age  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  would  total  404,980 
acres  in  1934.  This  acreage  would  compare  with  292,- 
450  acres  planted  in  1933,  280,510  acres  in  1932,  300,340 
acres  in  1931,  and  with  a  peak  of  408,920  acres  planted 
in  1930.  With  tomatoes,  harvested  acreage  usually 
differs  very  little  from  planted  acreage,  and  complete 
failure  of  planted  acreage  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  and  growing  conditions  has  averaged  less  than 
2  per  cent  for  the  last  four-year  period. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  during  the  last  5-year 
period  was  about  4.1  tons,  with  a  range  from  3.3  tons 
in  1931  to  4.7  tons  in  1929. 

Production  on  the  indicated  total  of  404,980  acres 
would  probably  range  from  1,320,000  tons  under  ex¬ 
tremely  adverse  growing  conditions,  to  1,880,000  tons 
under  relatively  favorable  conditions.  Under  average 
growing  conditions,  production  would  total  about 
1,640,000  tons  on  this  acreage.  Total  production  esti¬ 
mates  during  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows:  1929, 
1,534,700  tons ;  1930, 1,757,500  tons ;  1931,  976,400  tons ; 
1932, 1,199,300  tons,  and  1933,  1,077,700  tons. 


Planted  Acreage 

Intended 

in  1934 

As  % 

Acres 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

of 

indi- 

1933 

cated 

State 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Pet. 

Acres 

New  York  . 

15,500 

11,300 

10,200 

*12,500  1 

New  Jersey . 

43,000 

30,000 

30,000 

28,000  ^ 

126.6 

59,100 

Pennsylvania  .... 

5,400 

4,800 

6,500 

*  6,200  J 

Ohio  . 

12,400 

10,300 

9,300 

10,300  1 

Indiana  . 

79,000 

66,000 

62,000 

58,000  1 

Illinois  . 

7,000 

4,900 

5,400 

5,300  \ 

155.7 

147,000 

Michigan  . 

2,600 

2,000 

1,900 

2,600  1 

Iowa  . 

6,400 

6,400 

5,300 

*  4,600  1 

Missouri  . 

28,900 

19,000 

14,000 

13,600  J 

Delaware  . 

14,000 

11,800 

10,600 

*12,700  1 

Maryland  . 

48,900 

38,000 

36,000 

*45,000 

119.8 

90,000 

Virginia  . 

19,800 

14,800 

13,900 

*17,400  J 

Kentucky  . 

8,430 

5,900 

4,500 

4,500  1 

Tennessee  . 

14,000 

11,200 

8,400 

8,200  1- 

139.6 

40,900 

Arkansas  . 

28,000 

16,800 

18,000 

16,600  J 

Colorado  . 

2,700 

2,900 

2,300 

1,700  1 

Utah  . 

8,200 

6,640 

3,000 

3,600  ) 

147.6 

52,800 

California  . 

52,250 

28,100 

29,950 

*30,470  J 

Other  Statesf.... 

12,440 

9,500 

9,260 

*11,180 

135.8 

15,180 

Total  all  States 

408,920 

300,340 

280,510 

*292,450 

138.5 

404,980 

t“Other  States”  include  Conn.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Kans.,  La.,  Miss., 
Nebr.,  N.  C.,  N.  M.,  Okla.,  Ore.,  S.  C.,  Tex.,  Wash.,  W.  Va., 
and  Wis. 

*  Revised. 


Jt  Jt 

CANNERS  RELIEVED  OF  LICENSE  REQUIRE¬ 
MENT  UNDER  PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  ACT 

Through  an  amendment  of  the  Perishable  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities  Act,  passed  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  President  on  April  13th,  canners 
who  buy  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  or  process¬ 
ing  within  the  State  where  grown  will  no  longer  be 
required  to  take  out  an  annual  license. 

The  exemption  of  canners  from  the  license  require¬ 
ment  was  effected  by  the  addition  to  the  Act  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  “no  person  buying  any  such  commodity  for 
canning  and  or  processing  within  the  State  where 
grown  shall  be  considered  a  ‘dealer’  whether  or  not  the 
canned  or  processed  product  is  to  be  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce.” 

jn  * 

WORLD’S  FIRST  “CANNED  BANQUET’’  HELD 
IN  PARIS 


The  following  table  shows,  by  geographical  regions, 
the  total  acreages  (contract  plus  open  market)  which 
would  result  if  changes  are  made  in  line  with  early 
April  reports  from  canners  to  contract  and  plant  acre¬ 
age  in  1934.  In  the  few  States  in  which  the  open 
market  acreage  is  a  large  part  of  the  total,  the  same 
changes  were  assumed  for  this  acreage  .as  shown  in  the 
contract  acreage.  As  the  intended  acreages  may  be 
modified  before  plantings  are  actually  made,  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  estimates  of  planted  acreage  for 
the  coming  season.  The  acreage  finally  planted  in  1934 
may  be  greater  or  less  than  present  indications,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  further  adjustments  which  canners  and 
growers  may  make  in  their  plans  between  now  and 
planting  time. 


The  world’s  first  “canned  banquet”  was  recently 
held  at  the  Palais  d’Orsay,  Paris. 

Prepared  by  King  Edward’s  ex-chef,  M.  Escof- 
fier,  and  attended  by  350  guests,  including  Ministers 
of  State,  this  remarkable  meal  was  limited  exclusively 
to  canned  foods.  The  menu  follows : 

Hors  d’oeuvre 

Quenelles  de  brochet  a  la  Nantua 
Jambon  au  Porto 
Poulets  de  Bresse  en  cocotte 
Fois  gras  truffe  en  gelee 
Salade  russe 

Asperges  sauce  mousseline 
Petits  pois  a  la  francaise 
Peches  Melba 
Tons  les  fruits  conserves 
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Important  Notice  to  all 
Owners  of  Townsend 
String  Bean  Cutters. 

It  would  be  wise  to  checl<  up  your  needs  For  the 
1934  season  NOW  and  place  the  business  at 
once,  whether  For  replacements  or  repairs? 

Frankly,  we  cannot  carry  a  large  stock  this  year 
as  a  speculation,  and  iF  you  wait  until  the  last 
minute  we  may  both  be  disappointed. 

We  make  it  worth  your  while  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  this  matter:  please  do  so  For  our  mut¬ 
ual  advantage  -  you  save  5%  and  we  save,  too. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Company,  Inc. 

Rome,  «  »  N.  y. 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 


Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  effioency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

Jllso  Manufacturers  of 

VINE,R  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS,  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  MODIFICATION  OF 
STANDARDS  FOR  CANNED  PEAS,  CANNED 
TOMATOES  AND  CANNED  CHERRIES 
UNDER  THE  McNARY-MAPES 
AMENDMENT 
CANNED  PEAS 

Recent  investigations  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  water 
insoluble  solids  in  the  drained  peas  is  an  index  to 
the  maturity  of  canned  peas.*  The  following  wording 
of  paragraph  34  (a)  of  S.  R.  A.,  F.  D.  No.  4,  Revision 
2,  is  therefore  proposed  in  place  of  the  present  word¬ 
ing: 

“The  peas  shall  not  be  considered  immature  if 
the  water  insoluble  solids  in  the  drained  peas  ex¬ 
ceed  22  per  cent,  or  if  25  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
peas  by  count  are  swollen  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
rupture  the  skin  sufficiently  to  separate  the  broken 
edges  1/16  inch  or  more.” 

The  following  is  proposed  as  paragraph  34  (b) : 

“Method  of  Determination.  In  determining 
water  insoluble  solids  the  following  method  shall 
be  used.  The  peas  are  spread  on  an  8-mesh  screen, 
using  an  8-inch  screen  for  containers  of  less  than 
3  pounds  net  weight  and  a  12-inch  screen  for  larg¬ 
er  containers.  After  draining  for  15-20  seconds, 
the  brine  is  poured  back  over  the  peas  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  rinse  off  adhering  material  and  the 
draining  continued  for  a  total  of  2  minutes.  The 
drained  peas  are  finely  ground  through  a  food 
chopper  and  well  mixed.  Five  to  ten  grams  of  the 
accurately  weighed  material  are  mixed  with  water 
in  a  tared,  flat  bottom  dish  containing  dry  sand. 
The  dish  is  placed  on  the  steam  bath  and  evapo¬ 
rated  to  apparent  dryness.  The  dish  is  then  placed 
in  vacuo  for  6  hours  at  70  degrees  to  complete  the 
drying.  The  result  is  reported  as  per  cent  of  total 
solids.  To  determine  the  water  soluble  solids  75 
grams  of  the  ground  material  is  boiled  for  1  hour 
with  water,  transferred  to  a  500  cc.  volumetric 
flask,  cooled,  and  made  up  to  volume.  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  filtered,  centrifuging  if  necessary.  The  per 
cent  of  soluble  solids  is  determined  as  above,  using 
a  100  cc.  aliquot.  The  difference  between  the  water 
soluble  and  total  solids  is  reported  as  water  in¬ 
soluble  solids.’ 

CANNED  TOMATOES 

The  present  tomato  standard  permits  mixtures  of 
green  tomatoes  with  fully  ripened  red  tomatoes  to  pass 
as  standard  tomatoes.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  para¬ 
graph  43  of  S.  R.  A.,  F.  D.  No.  4,  Revision  2,  to  read 
as  follows : 


*The  Department’s  investigations  show  that  the  ratio  of  cut¬ 
out  weight  to  the  put-in  weight  of  blanched  peas  also  gives  a 
practical  method  of  estimating  whether  or  not  the  peas  are 
mature.  Our  experience  has  been  that  cut-out  weights  exceed¬ 
ing  1.4  times  the  put-in  weight  are  obtained  only  with  mature 
or  very  nearly  mature  peas. 


“The  term  ‘normally  colored’  means  a  naturally 
developed  red,  such  that  the  color  of  a  1-inch  layer 
of  the  homogeneous  mixture  made  by  pulping  the 
least  red  colored  half,  by  weight,  of  the  drained 
meats  fulfills  the  following  requirements  in  terms 
of  the  combination  of  spinning  Munsell  color  disks 
given  below : 

(1)  5R  2.6/13  (glossy  finish) 

(2)  2.5YR  5/12  (glossy  finish) 

(3)  N  1/  (glossy  finish) 

(4)  N  4/  (mat  finish) . 

“If  the  color,  when  viewed  in  full  daylight  or  its 
equivalent,  is  matched  by  such  a  combination  in 
which  the  exposed  area  of  disk  (1)  covers  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  circle,  and  the  exposed  area  of 
disk  (2)  does  not  exceed  that  of  (1),  the  sample 
meets  the  minimum  color  requirement,  regardless 
of  the  exposed  area  of  disks  (3)  and  (4).  In  per¬ 
forming  this  test  the  material  retained  on  the  2- 
mesh  sieve  is  pulped  and  freed  from  air  bubbles. 

It  is  then  placed  in  a  black  container  and  visible 
seeds  are  removed  by  skimming  or  pressing  below 
the  surface. 

“The  poorer  colored  portions  of  the  meats  are 
selected  for  the  color  test  until  the  proper  weight 
is  obtained.  In  making  these  selections  pieces  may 
be  cut,  if  necessary,  to  separate  the  poorer  col¬ 
ored  portions.” 

CANNED  CHERRIES 

Because  of  some  confusion  in  interpreting  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  special  statement  on  pitted  whole  cherries, 
the  following  wording  for  paragraph  65  (c)  of  S.  R.  A., 
F.  D.  No.  4,  Revision  2,  is  proposed  in  place  of  the 
present  wording: 

“When  canned  cherries  fail  to  meet  the  above 
standard  in  that  they  consist  of  pitted  whole  cher¬ 
ries,  otherwise  meeting  the  standard,  except  that 
they  may  not  meet  the  requirements  for  normal 
and  uniform  size,  they  shall  bear  the  special  state¬ 
ment  ‘Pitted  Cherries.’  ” 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  invites  comment 
on  the  proposed  changes.  This  comment  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  not  later  than  May  15,  1934. 

W.  G.  CAMPBELL, 
Chief,  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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“CONTRACTING  FOR  CANNERY  PRODUCTS  BY 
GRADE’’— WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

1.  What  does  Contracting  for  Cannery  Products  by 
Grade”  mean  ? 

When  a  cannery  product  is  contracted  for  on  the 
basis  of  grade,  the  product  is  inspected  by  an  impartial 
agency  at  the  delivery  point.  Each  load  is  paid  for 
according  to  quality  delivered. 

2.  What  grades  are  used  for  cannery  products? 

The  United  States  grades  for  the  various  products 

are  the  standards  used  in  contracting  on  this  basis  and 
in  inspection.  On  most  products  these  are  U.  S.  No.  1, 
U.  S.  No.  2  and  culls,  although  deviation  from  this  plan 
sometimes  occurs  where  it  seems  necessary,  as  in  the 
case  of  spinach  and  cherries. 

3.  What  grading  is  required  by  the  groiver? 

The  only  grading  required  is  the  removal  of  “culls” 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  picking  operation.  It 
is  not  intended  that  the  growers  should  try  to  sort 
products  into  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades. 

4.  What  are  ‘"culls”  and  ivhat  should  be  done  ivith 
them  ? 

Culls  are  those  products  which  cannot  be  legally 
canned  in  New  York  State  or  which  would  require 
trimming  in  excess  of  their  value  if  they  were  canned. 
Such  products  as  green  tomatoes,  immature  cherries, 
wormy  spinach  and  apples  containing  apple  maggot 
should  be  left  in  the  field  or  orchard.  In  the  case  of 
green  tomatoes  and  immature  cherries,  these  should  be 
left  to  ripen. 


Wilt  Resistant 

ALASKA  PEAS 

We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933  crop  Mary¬ 
land  and  Alcross  strains  to  offer  for  spot  or  future 
delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS  are  FULLY 
RESISTANT  to  WILT.  This  is  a  vital  feature  to 
most  canners  in  the  older  canning  sections. 

GOLDEN  CROSS  SWEET  CORN 

The  greatest  advance  in  Sweet  Corn  since 
Golden  Bantam  was  introduced. 

A  bright  yellow  12-rowecl  corn  with  quality  equal  to  Golden 
Bantam  in  every  way;  very  resisant  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart’s 
Disease;  two  or  three  times  as  productive  as  Golden  Bantam 
and  only  six  days  later  in  Maturity.  Our  strain  of  this  F.  Hybrid 
is  from  the  original  Purdue  introduction. 

We  also  grow  a  full  line  of  other  Canners’  Seed 
PEAS,  BEANS.  CORN.  TOMATO.  PICKLE.  BEET. 

etc. 

We  iolicit  your  inquiries  for  Pure-Bred  Canners’  Seeds. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

333-335  West  35th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


5.  How  are  products  bought  under  this  system? 

A  fair  price  is  paid  for  the  No.  2’s,  a  premium  for 
No.  I’s  and  nothing  for  “culls.”  This,  of  course,  makes 
it  unprofitable  to  harvest  “culls.” 

6.  Where  is  this  method  of  contracting  now  used? 
Many  factories  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Virginia, 

Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  California  and  Utah  now  buy  many  products 
on  a  graded  basis. 

7.  Who  benefits  by  this  method? 

Growers  are  benefitted  in  accordance  with  the 
quality  delivered,  a  higher  quality  justifying  and 
obtaining  a  higher  return.  The  good  grower  is  no 
longer  penalized  for  the  carelessness  of  the  poor 
grower,  as  in  the  case  of  payments  on  a  flat  price  basis. 
Canners  are  benefited  by  a  reduction  in  the  amount  ol 
inferior  stock  received  resulting  in  a  higher  quality 
finished  product  and  less  overhead  expense  and  waste. 
The  saving  is  passed  on  to  the  grower  in  the  form  of 
increased  returns. 

8.  Who  inspects  the  products? 

An  impartial,  carefully  trained  inspector  employed 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

9.  What  quxdifications  does  the  inspector  have? 

The  inspectors  employed  are  licensed  by  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  are  men  specially 
trained  in  the  inspection  of  cannery  and  other  farm 
products. 

10.  How  are  the  inspections  made? 

Representative  samples  are  taken  at  random  from 

various  parts  of  every  load  delivered  and  are  graded 
on  an  inspection  table.  The  percentage  of  No.  I’s,  No. 
2’s  and  Culls  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  weight  on 
some  products  and  on  the  basis  of  count  on  others. 

11.  How  does  the  inspector  report  the  grade? 

The  inspector  issues  a  small  official  certificate  for 
each  load  showing  the  percentage  of  each  grade  found. 
One  copy  is  given  to  the  grower,  one  to  the  canner  and 
one  is  retained  by  the  State  as  a  permanent  record. 

12.  Can  loads  be  rejected  under  this  system? 

Yes,  if  the  contract  contains  a  rejection  clause  and 
the  load  does  not  meet  contract  specifications. 

13.  Does  the  inspector  reject  the  load? 

No.  Rejection  is  up  to  the  canner  or  his  representa¬ 
tive.  The  inspector  only  certifies  as  to  quality. 

14.  Who  pays  for  the  inspection? 

The  canner  usually,  however,  in  some  cases  growers 
cooperate.  All  payments  are  made  directly  to  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and 
cover  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  inspection  plus  a 
slight  supervision  charge. 

15.  Can  growers"  employees  be  taught  to  pick  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  grades  ? 

Yes,  by  paying  them  according  to  the  grade  of  the 
load  as  shown  by  inspection  instead  of  on  a  flat  rate 
per  package.  If  the  grower  is  not  paid  for  “culls” 
neither  should  the  picker  be  paid  for  harvesting 
produce  of  this  quality. 

New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets.  Farm  Products  Inspection 
Bureau  of  Markets.  February  27,  1934. 


Statement 


Chisholm-Ryder  Qo,,  Inc. 


May  1,  1934 


To  whom  it  may  concern; 

We  are  rather  reluctant  to  engage  in  trade  publication  controversy,  but 
in  view  of  the  two  page  advertisement  of  the  B.  I.  Buck  Company,  Inc., 
that  appeared  in  "The  Canning  Trade"  of  April  30th  in  reference  to  our 
Green  Bean  Snipping  machine  and  in  justice  to  those  canners  who  were 
not  present  at  Baltimore,  April  6th,  where  and  when  certain  competitive 
tests  were  run,  we  believe  some  reply  should  be  made. 

The  test  was  arranged  for  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Sindall  of  A.  K.  Robins  & 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore  at  the  factory  of  the  Lord-Mott  Company  in 
that  city.  At  Mr.  Sindall 's  request,  the  Lord-Mott  Company  assumed 
charge  of  the  demonstration.  Below  are  statements  by  representatives 
of  two  prominent  canners,  names  of  whom  will  be  furnished  on  request, 
both  of  whom  were  requested  by  the  representative  of  the  Lord-Mott 
Company  to  take  charge  of  the  checking. 


April  30,  1934 

The  writer  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
persons  checking  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the 
Buck  Bean  Snippers  at  the  plant  of  the 
Lord-Mott  Co.  The  result  was  as  follows; 

Chisholm-Ryder  machine  -  159'/^  Lbs. 
Beans  put  in,  snipping  loss  9^4  Lbs. 
Buck  machine  -  158  Lbs.  Beans  put 
in,  snipping  loss  9  Lbs. 

Three  tests  were  made  on  the  Chisholm- 
Ryder  machine,  as  follows; 

85%  efficiency,  84%  and  64%. 

On  the  Buck  machine, 

83%%  efficiency,  and  65-8/10%. 

Very  truly  yours. 


April  30,  1934 

Regarding  the  recent  tests  between  the 
Chisholm-Ryder  (Model  E)  and  the  Buck 
(Model  B  2)  Bean  Snippers  at  our  plant 
on  April  6,  our  records  disclose  the 
following  results  on  these  tests; 

Percent  of  snipped  beans 
Chisholm-Ryder  Machine  Buck  Machine 
85%  first  run  83%%  first  run 

84%  second  run  65%%  second  run 

64%  third  run 

Loss  due  to  snipping 
9y2  lbs.  9  lbs. 

Gross  Weight  Beans 
159%  lbs.  158  lbs. 

The  above  figures  are  absolutely  correct 
and  were  recorded  by  a  member  of  our 
organization  at  the  time  these  tests 
were  made.  They  represent  the  actual 
result  of  the  test  between  the  two 
machines. 

Yours  truly. 


Very  truly  yours, 
CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  INC. 
(Signed)  S.  M.  Ryder, 

President. 
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Statement 

A. 


The  real  reason  for  this  published  reply  is  that  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 
is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Code  Authority  of  the  Canning 
and  Packing  Machinery  and  Equipment  Industry  containing  a  copy  of 
charges  against  that  Company  filed  by  the  B.  1.  Buck  Company,  Inc.  which 
action  on  the  part  of  the  B.  1.  Buck  Company,  Inc.  has  caused  the  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Company,  Inc.  to  demand  a  hearing  before  the  Code  Committee,  as 
the  copy  of  the  letter  to  that  Committee  below  explains. 


K.  Robins  &  Co./  Inc. 

May  1,  1934 


Mr.  W.  J.  Donald,  Executive  Vice-Chairman 
Code  Authority  of  the  Canning  and  Packing 
Machinery  and  Equipment  Industry 
50  Pine  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Donald; 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  28th  ulto.  enclosing 
copy  of  charges  against  our  Company,  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc, , 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  and  in  reply  thereto  would  state  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  recourse  than  to  permit  this  matter  to  come  before 
a  formal  body  for  legal  jurisdiction  to  weigh  evidence  and  decide  merits 
of  the  case. 

Therefore,  we  demand  that  you  put  in  motion  the  proper  measures  whereby 
a  thorough  investigation  of  these  charges  may  be  made  and  justice  be 
dealt  to  both  innocent  and  guilty. 

We  make  this  demand  by  reason  of  the  recent  advertisement  published 
in  the  issue  of  "The  Canning  Trade"  of  April  30th  by  the  B.  I,  Buck 
Company,  Inc. 

Owing  to  the  season  being  almost  upon  us,  we  respectfully  request  that 
you  make  the  date  as  early  as  possible,  and  would  suggest  that  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  receipt  of  this  communication  you  appoint  any  day  this 
present  week,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday. 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  all  due  speed  to  this  hearing  as  the  matter 
is  really  important  and  this  is  the  one  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Code  Committee  and  thereby  establish  a  precedent 
of  proper  handling  of  such  controversial  matters. 

You  understand  that  Mr.  Robert  A.  Sindall,  a  member  of  the  Code  Com¬ 
mittee,  could  not  possibly  serve  upon  any  committee  that  you  might 
appoint  for  the  reason  that  he  is  a  most  important  and  interested  party 
to  the  controversy. 

Yours  truly, 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  INC. 

(Signed)  S.  M.  Ryder, 

President 
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“WINDOW  TOP”  CAN  FOR  CANNED 
VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS 

NEW  aid  in  the  display  and  sale  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  other  canned  foods  has  been 
developed  by  the  Continental  Can  Company,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Corning  Glass  Works.  The  new 
“window-top”  can,  illustrated  below,  permits  the  most 
careful  shoppers  to  see  the  contents  without  opening 
the  container. 

Except  for  the  glass  end  inserted  in  the  top,  which 
is  made  of  heat-resisting  pyrex,  the  new  container  is 
the  regular  No.  2  Open  Top  Can. 

Most  important  is  the  fact  that  no  changes  in  the 
canning  process  are  involved.  Cans  are  shipped  to  the 
cannery  with  the  glass  ends  already  sealed  on,  and  are 
filled  and  sealed  along  with  the  regular  pack.  Into 
the  Retort  and  through  the  other  processes  they  go,  so 
that  Canners  can  now  have  visual  samples  of  their 
actual  packs  in  tin,  another  advantage  to  them. 

While  it  is  expected  that  the  window-top  can  will 
come  into  wide-spread  use  for  display  purposes  in 
retail  stores,  there  are  additional  advantages.  For 
instance,  in  selling  Chain  Stores,  Wholesale  Grocers 
and  other  buyers,  these  new  cans  will  help  to  eliminate 
the  cutting  of  so  many  samples. 

Some  Canners  have  already  begun  to  use  these  new 
cans  as  an  aid  to  help  Retailers  sell  the  regular  canned 
product  by  including  one  of  the  window-top  cans  in 
every  four  or  five  cases  shipped  out.  Others  have 
equipped  their  Salesmen  and  Brokers  with  complete 
samples  of  their  full  line.  It  is  also  expected  that 
samples  will  soon  be  furnished  to  Brokers’  and  Whole¬ 
salers’  salesmen  for  their  sales  work  with  the  retail 
trade. 

In  recently  conducted  test  sales,  the  window-top  can 
has  proved  an  effective  retail  sales  help.  Three  such 
sales  were  held  recently  in  Chicago ;  two  in  Independent 
Grocery  Stores,  and  one  in  a  Chain  Store.  In  the 
latter,  sales  increase  above  normal  over  a  two-day 
period  was  340  per  cent.  In  the  Independents,  the 
increase  was  320  per  cent.  Popular  advertised  products 
were  used  in  the  test  sales,  but  products  which  were 
not  in  seasonal  demand.  In  the  Chain  Stores,  three 
different  kinds  of  vegetables  were  used;  and  in  the 
Independents,  sliced  orange  and  grapefruit,  hominy 
and  a  canned  vegetable. 

Two  display  methods  were  used  in  the  test  sales. 
In  one  the  window-top  can  was  placed  on  the  counter. 
A  clip  around  the  can  held  up  a  card  which  read, 
“Exact  contents  as  in  regular  cans.”  With  the  other 
method,  the  can  was  placed  on  the  shelf  with  other 
cans,  and  a  wire  holder  tipped  it  out  so  that  the  top 
could  be  seen  by  customers  at  the  counter.  It  bore  the 
same  card.  In  all  three  stores,  the  clerks  stimulated 
the  interest  of  customers  in  the  can  and  the  product. 

The  Chain  Store  manager  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  effect  on  his  sales  force,  “who  took  to  these  cans 
very  readily  and  really  attempted  to  sell  the  merchan¬ 
dise  as  they  had  not  sold  before.” 


WINDOW-TOP  CAN. — New  aid  to  the  merchandisinj;  of  canned  foods  is 
a  Riass-end  can  developed  by  Continental  Can  Company  and  the  CorninR  Glass 
Works.  Some  canners  are  now  including  one  glass-end  can  with  each  ship¬ 
ment  so  that  grocers  and  delicatessen  dealers  can  show  their  customers 
just  what  they  are  buying  in  the  regular  cans. 

Jt  Jl 

ARE  THE  PACKS  OF  1930  BEING  REPEATED? 
ASKS  FRANK  M.  SHOOK 

HE  acreage  and  packs  of  the  four  principle  can¬ 
ned  vegetables  in  1930  were  as  follows : 

1930 

Tomatoes  Corn  Peas  Snap  Beans 

Acreage  407,950  375,560  266,740  78,690 

Packs  16,997,779  15,692,179  22,035,212  8,250,848 

The  proposed  acreage  of  the  above  crops  for  1934  as 
reported  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  is  as  follows: 

Tomatoes  Corn  Peas  Snap  Beans 

Acreage  404,980  276,110  246,000  51,590 

You  will  note  the  tomato  acreage  is  only  slightly 
under  1930.  Corn  acreage  is  a  heavy  increase  over 
1932  and  1933.  Peas  is  also  a  considerable  increase 
over  1932  and  1933  and  only  slightly  less  than  1930 
and  1931.  Snap  Beans  is  70  per  cent  over  1932,  20 
per  cent  over  1933  acreage  and  slightly  less  than  the 
1931  planted  acreage. 

The  extreme  drought  of  1930  saved  the  industry 
from  considerable  grief  yet  we  were  not  in  a  happy 
situation.  The  plans  for  1934  acreage  unless  nature 
steps  in  again  will  result  in  a  lot  of  grief.  Costs  of 
production  will  be  very  high  with  no  likelihood  of  sus¬ 
taining  a  market  commensurate  with  the  high  produc¬ 
tion  cost. 
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The  Whole  Industry 


CANNERS 

BROKERS 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
MACHINERY  and  SUPPLYMEN 


All  Use 

THE  ALMANAC 

of  The  Canning  Industry 

for  all  questions  pertaining  to  Canned 
Foods.  The  Almanac  is  the  recognized, 
official  compilation  of  this  industry’s  sta¬ 
tistics,  all  under  one  cover  for  quick 
reference. 


The  1934  Almanac  is  now  in  your 
hands. 

All  subscribers  to  “THE  CANNING 
TRADE”  received  one  copy  free. 

Extra  copies  $1.00 


Some  of  the  Contents: 

Pack  Statistics 
Food  Law  Regulations 
Official  Cut-Out  Weights 
New  Label  Requirements 
New  Weights  for  Labels 
Can  Sizes 

Cal.  Canned  Fruit  Grades 
Prices  during  1933 
Prices  on  Staples  back  to  1890 
Census  of  Canned  Foods 
Acreage,  Yields  and  Value  by 
States,  all  crops 
Arbitration  Committees 
Canning  Season,  all  sections 
Box  Specifications 
U.  S.  Grades,  Canned  Foods 
U.  S.  Grading  Stations 
All  Canners  Associations 
And  much  more 


Compiled  and  Published  by 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Baltimore/  Maryland 
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NEW  CHAIN  GROCERY  CROUP 

HE  newly  organized  Food  and  Grocery  Chain 
Stores  of  America,  Inc.,  recently  incorporated  in 
Delaware,  plans  the  development  of  regional  chain 
store  groups,  which,  combined  with  its  proposed  cam¬ 
paign  for  improving  public  sentiment  toward  multiple- 
unit  enterprises,  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  chain 
store  field,  according  to  H.  F.  Massman,  president  of 
the  new  organization.  Mr.  Massman  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Tea  Co.,  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  chain  grocery  companies. 

Another  aim  of  the  newly  created  group  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Massman  was  the  centralization  of  code  and 
legislative  work  in  the  National  Capital.  John  A. 
Logan,  named  executive  vice-president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  association’s  head¬ 
quarters,  which  will  be  located  in  the  National  Press 
Building  in  Washington. 

Other  executives  of  the  organization  include  Hunter 
C.  Phelan,  of  the  Southern  Grocery  Stores,  Inc.,  of 
Atlanta  and  H.  G.  Parker,  Council  Oak  Stores,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  vice-presidents.  William  Parks,  of  the 
American  Stores  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary,  with  E.  G.  Yonker,  of  the  Sanitary  Grocery  Co., 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  being  named  treasurer. 

The  twenty  four  directors  named  to  the  board  of 
the  newly  organized  group  represent  a  cross-section  of 
the  nation’s  food  and  grocery  chain  store  units.  In 
fact,  sixteen  of  the  twenty-four  directors  represent 
units  operating  locally  or  in  a  small  regional  area. 
Through  this  means,  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
organization  of  regional  associations,  which  will  be 
aided  financially  by  the  national  group,  where  such  aid 
is  needed.  A  portion  of  the  dues  paid  to  the  national 
association  will  be  made  available  for  such  aid,  when 
needed. 

Directors  named  to  the  board  of  the  organization 
include : 

A.  F.  Goodwin,  First  National  Stores,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  R.  W.  Swift,  S.  K.  Ames,  Inc.,  Boston;  Frank 
P.  Casey,  Piggly  Wiggly  Casey  Co.,  Providence ;  T.  P. 
Cauley,  Danahay-Faxon  Stores,  Buffalo ;  Amos  M. 
Cassel,  Cassel’s  Stores,  Reading,  Pa. ;  E.  G.  Yonker, 
Sanitary  Grocery  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hunter 
Phelan,  National  Food  Products  Corp.,  New  York,  J. 
P.  Williamson,  Dixie  Stores,  Greenville,  Tenn.,  H.  J. 
Albrecht  Co.,  Akron. 

Others  included  Albert  H.  Morrill,  Kroger  Grocery  & 
Baking  Co.,  Cincinnati;  J.  Salmon,  Fisher  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland ;  L.  W.  Cole,  Steiden  Stores,  Inc.,  Louisville ; 
F.  H.  Massman,  National  Tea  Co.,  Leon  Fisher,  Fisher 
Grocery  Co.,  Springfield,  Ill.;  R.  G.  Parker,  Council 
Oak  Stores,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  John  J.  Boehrer,  Red 
Owl  Stores,  Minneapolis;  B.  C.  Sale,  Kroger  Grocery 
&  Baking  Co.,  Oklahoma  City;  H.  E.  Butt,  Piggly 
Wiggly  Butt  Co.,  Harilingen,  Texas ;  WTlliam  Haraway, 
Safeway  Stores,  Denver;  William  L.  McEachran,  E. 
S.  Burgen  &  Son ;  Spokane,  and  W.  R.  Griswold,  Safe¬ 
way  Stores,  Oakland,  California. 

No  representative  of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co.,  the  nation’s  leading  chain  group  in  the  food 


and  grocery  field,  is  listed  on  the  board  of  the  newly 
organized  group.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the 
A.  &  P.  is  in  sympathy  with  the  aim  of  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  furnishing  no  open 
support  to  it. 

Selected  from  the  directors,  a  group  of  seven,  with 
F.  H.  Massman,  president,  comprise  the  executive 
committee,  members  of  which  include  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Massman,  T.  P.  Cauley,  Leon  Fisher,  A.  F.  Good¬ 
win,  William  L.  McEachran,  Albert  H.  Morrill,  Hunter 
C.  Phelan  and  E.  G.  Yonker. 

The  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America 
represents  the  industry  as  to  small,  medium  and  larger 
size  chain  store  companies.  F.  H.  Massman,  “From 
here  on  we  can  expect  a  great  deal  of  progress  in 
further  uniting  the  industry,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
a  program  as  set  forth  in  the  interest  of  all,  particularly 
the  small  chain  store  operator,  has  a  great  appeal,  and 
will,  when  it  has  become  generally  known,  bring  about 
an  almost  100  per  cent  membership  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion,”  he  continued. 

Present  plans  for  the  organization,  it  was  pointed 
out  call  for  the  inclusion  in  its  membership  of  every 
chain  store  operator  in  the  country  with  more  than 
four  stores.  All  of  the  larger  units,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  already  are 
enrolled  in  the  new  group. 

The  educational  program  in  which  a  definite  program 
for  improving  public  sentiment  toward  multiple-unit 
organizations  will  be  directed  from  Washington  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  group,  it  was  disclosed.  Co-ordination 
of  the  chain’s  problems  as  to  codes  and  other  legislation 
also  will  be  effected  through  the  work  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office. 

NOW  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Aberdeen,  Md.,  April  27,  1934. 

To  Our  Trade : 

We  have  entered  into  an  exclusive  sales  arrangement 
which  we  consider  of  great  value  to  you. 

W.  H.  Neal  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Hurlock,  Md.,  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  Delmarva  Peninsula  canner,  whose  products 
have  given  national  satisfaction,  have  appointed  us 
their  exclusive  Sales  Agents  for  their  entire  list  of 
products. 

W.  H.  Neal  &  Sons,  Inc.,  operate  eight  factories  in 
Maryland  and  Delaware  with  approximate  production 
of  300,000  cases  consisting  of  the  following  items : 

Tomatoes,  Tomato  Catsup,  Tomato  Puree,  Peas, 
Stringless  Beans,  Lima  Beans,  Pumpkin,  Squash, 
distributed  under  the  following  brands: 

Neal,  Vic-Lee,  Peep-O’-Day,  Red  Bird. 

There  will  follow  in  due  time  a  complete  list  of  their 
offerings. 

This  account  we  consider  a  valuable  asset  to  both 
you  and  ourselves  and  your  earnest  cooperation  is  re¬ 
quested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  W.  SISK  &  SON. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 6  Morral  Corn  Cutters. 

12  Single  Peerless  Corn  Huskers  with  Roller  Chain, 
together  with  large  quantity  ice  chain  sprockets,  etc; 
all  for  the  sum  of  $500.00,  f.  o.  b.  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Kemp  Brother  Packing  Co.,  406  Peoples  Life  Bldg., 
Frankfort,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE — Homogenizers  and  Viscolizers,  all  sizes 
from  BO  gal.  to  800  gal.  All  machines  rebuilt.  Write 
for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Inc.,  118  N.  Water  St., 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— Used  number  128  Max  Ams  Machines. 
Advise  serial  number  of  each  machine  and  its  condi¬ 
tion. 

Address  Box  A-1970  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 2  Sprague  Fillers 

1  Current  Finisher 

2  Sprague  Syrupers,  6  or  10  valves 
2  No  10  Hot  Water  Exhaust  Boxes 

2  1,000  gal.  Wood  Pulp  Tanks  with  Coils  and  Traps 
complete. 

Kindly  state  condition,  age  and  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1973  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Seed 


FOR  SALE — 73  bushels  Henderson’s  Bush  Lima  Bean 
Seed.  A  bargain. 

F.  M.  Stevens,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants;  Cabbage  Plants  now  ready. 
150  acres  for  1934.  Varieties  Cabbage;  Copenhagen 
Market,  Allhead,  Flatdutch,  Wakefields,  Danish  Ball- 
head,  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant).  Varieties 
Tomato:  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Greater  Baltimore, 
Indiana  Baltimore,  Stone,  Bonnybest,  etc.  Write, 
phone  or  wire  for  prices,  or  come  to  our  farms.  Loc¬ 
ation:  U.  S.  Highway  No.  1  between  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Shipping  Capacity  750 
thousand  daily.  Sturdy,  hand  selected  plants  grown 
from  treated  seeds.  Your  orders  solicited. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— Field  grown  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Jersey  and  Char¬ 
leston  Wakefield,  Dannish  Baldhead  and  Flat  Dutch 
Cabbage  Plants  now  ready  for  shipment.  Bonny 
Best,  Chalks  Early  Jewell,  Marglobe,  Greater  Balti¬ 
more  and  New  Stone  Tomato  Plants  will  be  ready  W 
shipment  about  May  15th  Ruby  King  Sweet  Pepper 
ready  about  June  1st.  Snowball  Cauliflower  ready 
about  May  1st.  Let  us  quote  you  on  your  require¬ 
ments. 

Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants;  Delivery  May  1st;  Bonny 
Best,  Master  Marglobe  $1.25  per  1000.  Cabbage 
Plants;  Delivery  at  once;  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Glory  of  Enkhuizen,  Allhead  Early  $1.00  per 
1000.  Pepper  Plants:  Delivery  May  15th;  World 
Beater  $1.50  per  1000.  All,  f.o.b.  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
Cauliflower  Plants:  Delivery  May  1st;  Early  Snow¬ 
ball  $1.50  per  1000.  All  hardy  open  field  plants 
grown  from  pedigreed  seed  stocks.  Full  count  and 
satisfactory  delivery  guaranteed. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— A  Manager  with  practical  knowledge  of 
tomatoes  and  pineapples.  New  company.  Must  be 
high  class.  Able  to  invest  $5,000  to  $10, 000.  Will 
give  25%  interest,  long  contract.  We  own  900  acres. 
The  man  selected  will  be  an  officer  of  the  company. 
Address  Box  A-1972  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Ketchup  Cook.  Good  salary.  State  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1971  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — Do  you  require  the  service  of  a  Factory 
Superintendent?  Have  had  14  years  experience  canning  corn, 
beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  38.  Will  go  anywhere.  Would  consider 
some  other  position  packing  other  products  if  chance  for  advan¬ 
cement. 

Address  Box  B-1964  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and/or  Production  Manager. 
Factory  and  laboratory  experience  with  jellies,  preserves  ( vacu¬ 
um-pan),  tomato  products,  canned  spaghetti,  soups,  and  similar 
foods.  Age  26;  salary  secondary,  but  urban  location  (most  of 
year)  essential. 

Address  Box  B-1961  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Efficient 
producer  with  long  and  varied  experience  packing  a  general 
vegetable  line;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  beets,  kraut 
and  other  items.  Good  mechanic.  Have  installed  several  com¬ 
plete  canning  plants.  Available  now. 

Address  Box  B-1963  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  in  canning  factory.  I 
have  had  many  years  experience  in  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  furnish  good  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1967  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIDUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


RED  TAPE  FOREVER  ! 

Bandit — Hands  up !  Out  with  all  the  money  you’ve 
got. 

Postoffice  Official — One  minute,  please — kindly  fill 
out  this  withdrawal  form. 

RATTLER  PSYCHOLOGY 
Insurance  Man  (putting  questions  to  cowboy) — Ever 
had  any  accidents  ? 

“No,”  was  the  reply.” 

“Never  had  an  accident  in  your  life?” 

“Nope.  A  rattler  bit  me  once,  though.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  call  that  an  accident?” 

“Naw — he  bit  me  on  purpose.” 

POLITENESS? 

Housewife,  to  Tramp — Out  of  work,  are  you?  Then 
you’re  just  in  time.  I’ve  got  a  cord  of  wood  in  the 
back  yard  and  I  was  just  going  to  send  for  a  man  to 
cut  it  up. 

Tramp — That’s  fine.  Mum.  Where  does  he  live? 
I’ll  go  and  get  him. 

THEN  THE  FIGHT  STARTED 
“I’m  sorry,  but  the  coffee  is  exhausted,”  explained 
the  boarding-house  landlady. 

“Yes,  poor  thing,”  commented  the  wise-cracking 
boarder.  “I’ve  noticed  for  some  time  that  it  was  very 
weak.” 

EXERCISE  NOT  WANTED 
Salesman — Yes,  sir,  of  all  our  cars,  this  is  the  one 
we  feel  confident  and  justified  in  pushing. 

Prospective  Customer — That’s  no  good  to  me.  I 
want  one  to  ride  in. 

“Waiter,  bring  me  two  eggs,  fried  on  one  side,  but 
not  too  hard,  toast  with  plenty  of  butter,  cantaloupe 
not  too  ripe,  but  ripe  enough,  and  coffee  with  just  a 
little  cream.” 

“And  how  will  you  have  your  water?” 

EASILY  TEMPTED 

“What  are  you  taking  for  your  dyspepsia?” 

“Make  me  an  offer.” 

Tight  Wads — Wifie  (after  a  telephone  call) — That 
was  a  close  relative  of  mine,  dear. 

Hubby — That  explanation  is  not  necessary.  All  your 
relatives  are  close. 


General  Utility 
Filler 


For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupera,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  dispunt  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large.  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Pips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10..„ . . . 

LIMA  BEANS$  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  ..., . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

REETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 - - - 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2M! . 

Whole,  No.  10 _ 

Cut.  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  21/^ . 

Cut,  No.  io . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


.46%.. 
.80  .. 

2.70  .. 


.70  t.70 

3.60  t3.50 


.70  . 

3.60  t3.60 

1.60  tl.60 

i"i2%!!;;:::! 

""90  !!!!"!! 

‘".’85  "ti‘85 
"■;76  "!!!!!! 


.90 

‘size 


CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2.. 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . 

Standard.  Diced,  No.  2.... 
Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORNJ 


.76 

3.76 

.76 

3.66 


t.75 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 96 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05 

Standard,  No.  2  .  1.00 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

Standard,  No.  2  . 77% 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 65 

No.  2%  . 76 

No.  10  .  3.00 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  3.76 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s..., . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . .  ......_ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . .  3.26 


t.92% 


t.80 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  .  1.20  tl-1.15 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  .  4.20  *3.76 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 72%  .75 

No.  2%  . 97%tl.00 

No!  1 0  ‘‘".‘.‘.’!".‘.‘.‘!.’!!!.’.'."’.’.‘.‘.‘.’.‘!.’.’.’!.‘.'.’.'.‘.‘.7^^^^^^^^^  T.io  {3.25 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.06  tl.lO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *3.60 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  (k>rn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes)... . . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .70  . . 

No.  2%  .  t.76 

No.  3  . 86  t.85 

No.  10  _  2.60  *2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 95  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 96  . 

No.  3  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  ........ 

No.  10  . .  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 66  t.66 

F.  O.  B.  County. . 55  . 

No.  2  . 85  t.86 

F.  O.  B.  County  . 86  . 

No.  3  .  1.40  . 

F.  O.  B.  Coanty .  1.35  tl  40 

No.  10  .  4.15  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.15  *4.15 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . . 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water... . . 

Pa.,  No.  8 . . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choiee,  No.  2  Vi . 

Fancy,  No.  2%... . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . — ... — ... 


8.26  8.26 

'Oo 

1.66  *1.60 


6.60 


*1.26 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.46  *1.30 

Choice,  No.  2Vj,  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.40 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  *1.60 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 .  ........  ..„™. 

Pies.  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%.... 


Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2%.. 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2.. 
Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10.. 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10.. 
Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Wader,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1... 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2..., 
Standard  Water,  No.  10.. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 
16  o*..  Factory . 


No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 


OYSTERS* 
Standards,  4  os... 


8  oz . 

10  oz . . . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.77%*!. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . .  . . . 

No.  I .  «....« 

Flat  No.  % .  1.17% . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ _  1.20  *1.10 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 


4.60 

2.00 

*1.80 

. 

*1.70 

s...— • 

*1.60 

*1.45 

6.76 

*6.60 

s,  new  pack) 

2.60 

*2.40 

8.60 

1.20 

— 

*3.00 

1.10 

*T!o6 

,  1.77%*1.76 

Chums,  Tall 


SHRIMPS 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 


%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 


¥4 


.67%  *.66 
1.16  *1.07% 
3.50  *3.40 
.67%  *.60 
1.06  *.95 

3.26  *3.00 

1.00  ; _ 

4.60  _ 

1.40  *1.36 

_  *1.86 

1.60  *1.60 
_ *4.76 


TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 


White.  Is  .. — _ ..... 

Blue  Fin,  %s....— . . 

Blue  Fin,  l8......_«. . . 

Striped,  %s  _ _ _ 

Striped,  %s  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %8.  Fancy...... 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy.... 

Yellow,  Is  . 


.80 

. 

3.10 

1.86 

. 

1.10 

*1.10 

4 - 

1.22V 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

2.60 

*2.90 

2.90 

*3.26 

*3.60 

3.25 

*3.60 

2.50 

*2.90 

2.35 

*2.60 

1.60 

7.80 

13.65 

— 

Tii 

— 

6.00 

. 

9.00 

. 

4.66 

. 

7.80 

11.66 
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#  In  this  business,  possibly  more  so  than  in  any  other,  ^^He 
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arises,  and  so  save  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
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authority  and  safe  guide. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Causes  for  the  Quietness  in  the  Market — The  Big  Packs  Are 
Not  Yet  Made — Philadelphia  Exchange  Opens — “The  Certifi¬ 
cate”  Plan  Would  be  Good  for  Tomatoes 

UIET — Not  much  question  but  what  the  canned 
foods  marlcet  is  reacting  to  the  generally  held 
opinion  that  packs  in  ’34  will  be  big,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  “intended  acreage”  reports,  and  the  very 
evident  preparations  for  increased  packs  by  canners  as 
a  whole.  There  are  those  who  would  “soft  pedal”  all 
references  to  increased  acreages  and  enlarged  factory 
preparations,  and  they  cite  the  present  dullness  in  spot 
and  future  buying  as  good  reason  for  such  silence. 
But  that  belongs  to  the  dim  and  distant  past,  to  the 
days  of  candles  and  horse  cars,  not  to  present  times 
of  universal  telephones,  authentic  Government  statis¬ 
tics,  the  radio  and  improved  press  facilities.  You  can’t 
keep  such  facts  “dark”  in  these  enlightened  days,  and 
the  attempt  to  do  so  merely  stamps  such  a  one  as  the 
proverbial  ostrich.  And  it  is  better  to  have  it  out  in 
the  full  light  of  day,  to  know  what  is  being  done,  and 
be  prepared. 

Others  see  in  this  market  halting — if  not  actual  set 
back  (  and  it  is  a  very  decided  set  back  so  far  as  futures 
are  concerned),  the  retribution  foredoomed  in  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  enact  market  agreements  and  pack  restrictions 
at  the  Chicago  Convention.Too  many  canners  wanted 
to  run  wild  this  season — ^the  tomato  product  men,  for 
instance,  saying  they  did  not  intend  to  restrict  pro¬ 
duction,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  intended  to  increase 
their  productions — and  that  spirit,  and  desire  of  the 
majority,  for  such  it  was,  prevailed.  It  may  be  retri¬ 
bution  but  it  is  too  early  to  say  so  as  yet.  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  count  your  chickens  before  they  have 
hatched — even  in  face  of  incubator  efficiency! 

The  big  packs  are  by  no  means  made  yet.  That 
greatest  friend  of  the  canners,  old  Dame  Nature,  is 
jealous  of  her  prerogatives,  and  when  anyone  attempts 
to  say  what  she  will  or  will  not  do,  she  not  only  asserts 
her  rights  as  a  lady — to  change  her  mind — but  in  the 
barnyard  vernacular,  she  is  very  liable  to  “slap  down” 
the  presumptive  ones.  And  if  she  does  so  this  season, 
she  can  very  justly  point  to  numerous  hints  given  thus 
far.  Up  to  date,  the  weather,  as  we  call  her,  has  been 
anything  but  favorable  for  big  canning  crops.  That 
dean  of  canners,  William  R.  (“Bill”)  Roach,  the  W.  R. 
Roach  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  of  famous  Hart 
Brand  fine  canned  foods,  seed  grower,  extensive  farmer 
and  weather-wise  prophet,  says,  in  writing  us  under 
date  of  April  30th,  and  commenting  on  our  last  week’s 
remarks  on  this  subject: 


“I  have  been  in  the  canning  business  for  over  55 
years,  and  to  grow  a  good  crop  out  of  the  ground  you 
must  have  good  weather  conditions;  and  while  you 
may  have  such  over  in  Maryland,  they  do  not  exist  in 
many  sections.  West  of  Chicago  the  land  is  drier  than 
a  powder-horn  and  there  is  no  moisture  and  they 
haven’t  had  any  moisture  since  last  year.  They  may 
have  a  big  acreage,  but  acreage  doesn’t  mean  anything ; 
one  never  knows  what  he  is  going  to  get  until  the  har¬ 
vest  is  over. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  you  will  see  more  short  crops 
this  year  than  you  have  ever  known  before.” 

That  is  definite.  And  if  we  asked  the  buyers  of 
futures,  who  now  think  it  wise  to  “lay  off  them,”  how 
often  they  have  guessed  rightly  in  this  game — the 
percentage  of  “wise”  guesses — what  would  they 
answer?  The  canners  hit  it  right  about  once  in  five 
times ! 

Again  we  advise  canners  to  be  careful;  above  all, 
don’t  cut  future  prices  to  get  business.  The  gamble  is 
all  in  the  canner’s  favor  on  spots  after  the  season  has 
closed.  If  you  have  sold  out  as  futures,  this  Fall  you 
may  be  compelled  to  see  the  procession  of  high  prices 
go  by  and  mean  nothing  to  you. 

There  is  one  other  feature  in  the  market — the  Com¬ 
mercial  Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  which  begins  trad¬ 
ing  in  canned  foods  futures  on  Monday,  May  7th.  We 
understand  this  trading  is  to  be  confined  to  Govern¬ 
ment  Grace  “C”  (Standard)  in  tomatoes,  corn,  peas 
and  string  beans,  as  futures.  A.  W.  Sisk  &  Son,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Maryland,  have  qualified  as  Clearing  House 
members  on  this  Exchange.  They  have  associated  with 
themselves  Fred  S.  Griffin,  a  veteran  Exchange  Trader, 
and  have  opened  an  office  at  368  Bourse  Building, 
Philadelphia.  So  they  are  all  set  to  handle  your 
offerings. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Company,  also  of  Aberdeen,  have  also 
qualified  as  members  of  this  Exchange  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  orders  for  canners,  buyers  and  others. 
It  is  considered  that  the  Exchange  wdll  offer  the  chance 
to  “hedge”  on  futures,  that  is  to  sell  the  option  at  a 
profit  or  loss,  and  thus  put  some  stability  in  this  form 
of  trading. 

Another  interesting  development  this  week  has  been 
the  explanation  of  the  new  form  of  peach  and  pear 
control  put  into  force  in  California  for  this  season’s 
operations.  The  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  explains 
it  thus: 

The  “Certificate  Plan”  for  the  control  of  California 
cling  peaches  and  pears  in  the  coming  season  has  been 
unanimously  adopted,  the  Coast  reports.  The  broad  out¬ 
lines  of  the  plan  were  announced  in  this  column  a  few 
days  ago.  Under  it  there  will  be  control  of  the  crop,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  pack,  but  without  allocation  and  with- 
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out  fixed  prices.  The  acreage  of  growers  will  be  carefully 
estimated  and  certificates  issued.  When  canners  buy  ton¬ 
nage,  they  will  also  be  buying  certificates  covering  such 
tonnage  from  the  growers.  When  the  certificates  which 
limit  the  pack  run  out,  that  is  the  end.  There  will  be  no 
fixed  price  to  growers,  and  growers  may  sell  to  whomever 
they  please.  Packers  also  will  not  be  bound  by  a  definite 
price  level.  The  plan  is  expected  to  hold  the  pack  within 
reasonable  bounds,  and  when  production  is  reasonable  prices 
usually  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Pears  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  in  similar  fashion.” 

If  a  similar  plan  were  put  in  effect  among  tomato 
canners,  it  might  prove  a  solution  to  the  free-lance 
tomato  acreage  and  its  control.  At  first  blush  the 
plan  looks  quite  attractive. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  notable  to  record  in 
the  market  this  week,  although  both  corn  and  peas  are 
marked  down  to  lower  levels.  Spinach  also  is  off  a 
little.  All  of  this  is  trading  effort — an  urge  to  induce 
orders — rather  than  any  inherent  weakness  in  the 
products  themselves.  It  is,  therefore,  a  signal  to  stay 
off  the  market  unless  forced  on  to  it.  Prices  ought  to 
come  back. 

There  is  some  buying  of  the  routine  sort,  but  no  life 
or  “kick”  to  the  trading. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Spot  and  Future  Market  Dull — New  Sardine  Prices  Named — 
Strikes  in  Salmon  Canneries  Upset  the  Market — Coast  Moves 
Spinach  Prices  Up — Fruits  Strong. 

New  York,  May  3,  1934. 

Market — conditions  in  the  local  canned  foods 
market  showed  little  change  during  the  past 
week,  movements  on  spot  items  being  confined 
mainly  to  routine  replacement  shipments.  Despite  the 
dullness  in  trading,  prices  on  spot  items,  with  a  few 
minor  exceptions,  were  well  held  and  the  general  un¬ 
dertone  of  the  market  was  firm  to  strong. 

The  futures  market  continued  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
active  interest  on  the  part  of  buyers,  most  of  whom 
are  still  holding  aloof  from  the  forward  market.  Un¬ 
certainty  over  just  what  the  next  few  months  will 
bring  to  the  canned  foods  industry,  the  confused  code 
situation,  generally  higher  prices  on  new  pack  items, 
all  combine  to  form  a  powerful  bar  to  active  trading 
in  futures. 

OUTLOOK — With  spot  requirements  on  most  items 
well  covered,  buyers,  on  the  whole,  seem  content  to 
sit  back  and  await  further  developments.  Whether  the 
general  futures  price  list  can  withstand  this  pressure 
is  an  interesting  question.  Crop  developments,  which 
to  date  have  been  mainly  unfavorable,  may  be  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor  in  whether  futures  prices  hold  or  drop. 
Both  'grass  and  spinach  packers  on  the  Western  coast 
suffered  from  unfavorable  weather  which  in  the  latter 
instance  was  instrumental  in  boosting  prices  sharply 
on  futures  offerings. 

Reports  from  Western  canning  areas  and  also  from 
the  Tri-state  indicate  that  weather  and  soil  conditions 


to  date  are  not  very  favorable  and  unless  they  improve 
in  the  near  future  may  exert  a  decidedly  unfavorable 
influence  on  pack  totals.  Should  this  condition  come 
true,  it  would  remove  much  of  the  pressure  on  futures 
prices  as  buyers  cite  the  fear  of  overproduction  in 
canned  food  packs  this  year  as  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  showing  little  interest  in  the  forward  market. 

SARDINES — The  new  pack  prices  on  Maine  sar¬ 
dines,  while  slightly  above  the  spot  levels,  were  under 
the  anticipated  figures  and  were  well  received  by  the 
local  trade.  The  spot  market  is  pretty  well  cleaned  out 
and  the  new  pack  will  come  into  a  virtually  barren 
market. 

Prices  as  posted  by  the  major  Maine  packers  are  as 


follows : 

Keyless  Oils . $2.90* 

Key  Oils .  3.25 

Carton  Keys .  3.60 

Keyless  Mustards .  2.90 

Keys  .  3.25 

Cartons  .  3.60 

Keyless  3-4  Mustards .  2.60 

Carton  Keyless  3-4 .  2.85 

Carton  Keys  3-4 .  3.10 


*  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

New  England  canneries  now  operating  are  under  a 
handicap  in  obtaining  sufficient  supplies  of  raw  stocks 
as  the  run  of  fish  to  date  has  been  very  poor,  reports 
from  Maine  factors  indicate. 

SALMON — Also  broke  into  the  limelight  this  week 
with  May  1  bringing  word  from  the  Columbia  River 
Packers’  Association  that  the  long-feared  labor  diffi¬ 
culties  were  on  in  earnest,  both  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  Columbia  River  being  affected  by  a  strike. 

Last  year’s  strike  was  bad  enough  when  fishermen 
tied  up  operations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  until 
manners  met  their  demands  but  with  the  cannery  work¬ 
ers  joining  the  fishermen  this  year  and  both  parts  of 
the  river  affected,  the  outlook  is  definitely  unfavorable 
as  far  as  new  pack  fancy  salmon  is  concerned.  Espe¬ 
cially  so,  in  view  of  the  report  that  the  striking  fisher¬ 
men  and  cannery  workers  refuse  to  even  meet  with 
NRA  officials  who  are  seeking  to  end  the  strike  through 
arbitration. 

The  unfavorable  news  strengthened  the  spot  market 
for  fancy  salmon.  Buyers’  stocks  here  are  reported 
not  very  heavy  and  with  the  normal  gain  in  demand 
with  hot  weather  nearing,  additional  supplies  must  be 
obtained.  Other  lines  of  salmon  were  firm  to  strong. 

SPINACH  —  Pacific  Coast  spinach  prices  moved 
higher  again  this  week  as  the  California  Packing  Corp. 
posted  a  revised  list  of  quotations,  for  May  and  June 
shipment,  only.  Under  the  new  schedule,  featured 
brands  are  offered  at  50c  for  buffets ;  for  picnics ; 

82V->c  for  Is;  95c  for  2s  tall;  $1.20  for  2i/iS  and  $3.85 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 
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for  10s,  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  coast,  and  guaranteed  against 
formal  opening  prices  when  named.  Buffets  are  sold 
out,  the  announcement  disclosed. 

Other  major  packers  and  independents  are  expected 
to  swing  into  line  with  the  revised  list.  Prices  on  new 
pack  California  spinach  have  moved  up  sharply  from 
the  tentative  opening  level  of  $1  for  2V2S,  coast,  posted 
by  major  units  which  was  quickly  advanced  when  it 
was  seen  how  much  the  crop  would  be  curtailed  through 
weather  damage. 

FRUIT — Continues  to  be  strongly  held  with  scat¬ 
tered  upward  readjustments  made  in  many  items 
which  are  in  short  supply.  With  the  exception  of 
cherries,  the  general  list  is  firm  to  strong  with  the  con¬ 
stant  drain  on  stocks  from  replacement  shipments 
bringing  available  holdings  of  first  hands  to  the  point 
where  there  are  definite  shortages  in  many  items. 

Although  Royal  Annie  cherries  have  strengthened 
somewhat  under  the  stimulus  of  the  generally  firmer 
tone  of  canned  fruit  prices,  Michigan  cherries  continue 
easy  under  sales  pressure  resulting  from  a  price  war 
between  cooperatives  and  independents. 

APRICOTS — Continue  in  a  strong  position  due  to 
the  unfavorable  crop  prospects  for  the  new  pack  and 
inquiries  for  this  item  have  broadened  somewhat  with 
a  resultant  firming  in  price  levels.  Available  offerings 
are  being  quickly  taken  when  prices  are  in  line  with 
market  conditions  and  the  undertone  of  the  price  list 
is  strong. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Is  moving  along  in  fair  volume, 
the  trade  having  accepted  the  move  toward  higher 
prices  which  has  boosted  prices  here  substanially  in 
the  past  month  or  so  in  good  style.  The  statistical 
position  of  this  item  justifies  the  strengthening  price 
tone  and  the  manner  in  which  prices  were  adjusted 
upward  as  market  conditions  warranted  made  it  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  the  market  to  absorb  these  in¬ 
creases. 

TOMATOES — Spot  offerings  of  southern  toma¬ 
toes  are  holding  in  line  with  recent  quotations  with 
both  tri-state  and  Florida  packers  holding  to  their 
lists  in  good  fashion.  Some  scattered  lots  of  bargain 
stocks  were  available  but  these  were  viewed  as  mainly 
small  lots  being  cleared  out  by  packers  and  were 
quickly  absorbed. 

While  interest  in  Tri-state  futures  has  broadened 
somewhat,  it  is  still  far  from  heavy.  Tentative  open¬ 
ing  prices  on  new  pack  California  tomatoes  was  posted 
by  Calpack  which  listed  featured  brands  (solid  pack). 
Is,  tall,  at  90  cents;  2s,  tall,  at  $1,071/2;  21/2  at  $1.40 
and  10s  at  $4.35,  f.  o.  b.  coast,  for  shipment  prior  to 
December  31.  A  clause  protecting  the  company 
against  further  taxes  provided  that  the  buyer  would 
absorb  any  such  expense.  Standard  brands  (with 
puree)  were  listed  as  follows:  Is,  tall,  671/2  cents; 
2s,  tall,  75  cents;  21/2S  at  95  cents,  and  10s  at  $3.25, 
same  basis. 

The  corporation  also  released  tentative  opening 
prices  on  featured  brand  tomato  juice  which  listed 
buffet  at  45  cents;  picnic  at  521/2  cents;  Is  at  65  cents; 
2s  at  771/2  cents,  and  10s  at  $3.25,  f.  o.  b.  coast.  These 
prices  are  guaranteed  against  formal  opening  prices 
when  named. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

April  Driest  in  Two  Decades — Canner  Warns  on  Futures — 
Tomatoes  Strengthening — Wisconsin  Goes  Into  Tomato  Can¬ 
ning — Worry  Over  Pea  Futures  Due  to  Heavy  Sales  and 
Poor  Growing  Season. 

Chicago,  May  3,  1934. 

WEATHER — A  year  ago  this  time,  it  rained 
practically  every  day.  Quite  in  contrast  to 
that,  this  year  the  entire  Middle  West  has  suf¬ 
fered  (and  continue  to  suffer)  under  persistent  dry 
weather.  Many  and  varied  are  the  reports  in  regard 
to  the  drying  up  of  creeks,  wells,  and  the  serious 
shortening  of  pastures  and  supplies  for  feed.  The 
month  of  April,  1934,  goes  down  in  the  record  as  one 
of  the  driest  in  nearly  two  decades.  In  many  districts 
conditions  are  critical. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS — The  large  Indiana  can¬ 
ner  who  sends  a  weekly  circular  to  the  trade,  continues 
to  outline  the  possible  “danger”  of  purchasing  futures. 
In  his  last  week’s  issue  he  said:  “A  few  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  making  inquiry  for  canned  foods  for  Fall 
delivery.  Our  answer  is — be  most  careful,  because 
throughout  the  entire  country  there  will  no  doubt  be 
a  big  increase  in  acreage  of  canning  factory  crops  of 
all  kinds.  We  estimate  Indiana’s  increase  at  any  way 
50  per  cent.  Undoubtedly  many  prices  this  Fall  will 
be  materially  under  actual  production  cost.  We  con¬ 
tinue  our  advice — stay  away  from  futures.  Go  after 
the  spot  orders  hard.” 

This  plus  various  trade  paper  reports  about  over¬ 
production  this  coming  Fall,  etc.,  has  made  every  one 
in  this  market  more  or  less  afraid.  For  that  reason, 
it  has  slowed  up  trading  particularly  in  futures.  Dis¬ 
tributors  seem  to  be  fairly  well  supplied  on  spots. 
A  few  declines  in  old  packing  have  been  noted  but  in 
the  main,  strength  is  manifest.  Indeed  the  strength 
shown  by  many  items,  in  the  very  face  of  the  dullness 
of  the  market,  is  taken  by  many  as  a  very  encouraging 
sign. 

CANNER’S  CODE — Unconfirmed  reports  have  it 
that  the  Directors  of  the  N.  C.  A.  turned  down  the 
Broker’s  clause  in  the  Code.  Ingratitude  personified 
(just  those  two  words)  describes  to  a  large  degree  the 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  Chicago  trade.  While 
the  particulars  are  lacking,  it  can  be  said,  as  part  of 
this  record,  that  such  action  is  indeed  to  be  regretted. 

TOMATOES — The  spot  market  is  strengthening 
somewhat.  Few  and  far  between  are  the  lots  of  No.  2 
tin  Standards  available  in  Indiana  and  surrounding 
States  at  90  cents.  The  majority  of  the  holders  of  the 
remaining  stock  are  firm  at  95  cents.  No.  21/2  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Extra  Standards  command  $1.25  f.  o.  b. 
Middle  West  cannery  points.  The  demand  for  No.  10 
tin  has  been  a  little  slow.  Going  price  on  that  size 
$4.50/4.75  cannery. 
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On  Futures,  the  same  non-interest  as  in  other  1934 
packings,  prevails.  Rumor  has  it  that  Wisconsin  is 
going  to  develop  into  a  much  larger  tomato  packing 
State  this  season  than  ever  in  the  past.  Six  canners 
of  peas  are  going  to  pack  tomatoes,  and  based  upon  the 
acreage  these  six  have  contracted,  a  total  production  of 
around  200,000  cases  will  be  had  by  them.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  tomato  canners  in  the  State.  Watch 
old  Wisconsin  next  Fall. 

PEAS — The  few  small  spot  lots  that  are  located 
from  time  to  time  sell  readily  at  $1.15  to  $1.20  cannery. 
Trading  in  spots  is  limited  entirely  by  the  extremely 
limited  basis  of  supply. 

FUTURES — Alarm  over  the  growing  crop  is  being 
noted  in  various  directions.  The  backward  spring; 
the  cold  and  dry  soil  condition  plus  the  known  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  subsoil,  all  make  one  feel  that  condi¬ 
tions  from  now  on  would  have  to  be  perfect  to  harvest 
anything  like  a  normal  crop.  Many  canners  have 
completely  withdrawn  from  the  market.  Prices  on 
new  packing  are  very  firm.  The  season  is  bound  to 
be  late  in  starting.  In  1933,  Wisconsin  began  to  pack 
peas  in  middle  June  but  it  will  be  practically  the  first 
of  July  this  year. 

CORN — The  market  is  exceedingly  quiet  on  both 
spot  and  futures.  The  publication  of  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  this  year  over  last,  did  not  come  as 
a  surprise.  Several  of  the  pessimists  maintain  that 
the  increase  will  be  far  greater  than  reported. 

SPINACH — The  1934  spring  pack  statistics  from 
California  have  been  announced  during  the  last  few 
days.  These  are  as  follows: 

1,670,000  cases  California  Spring  Pack 
230,000  cases  California  Winter  Pack 


1,900,000  cases  Total 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  that  sufficient 
acreage  had  been  planted  on  the  Coast  to  produce 
214  million  cases,  it  can  be  appreciated  just  how 
Mother  Nature  stepped  into  the  picture.  Possibly  it 
might  be  the  same  on  some  of  these  other  major 
vegetable  items  on  which  large  packs  are  being  anti¬ 
cipated.  Last  year  (1933)  California  packed  only 
1,650,000  cases  of  spinach  so  it  would  seem  that  the 
market  on  the  Coast  would  rule  more  than  firm  for 
the  balance  of  the  year.  Prices  are:  8  oz.  47i4c, 
picnics  67Vl*c,  No.  1  tall  80c,  No.  2  90c,  No.  21/2  $1.10, 
No.  10  $3.50,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  prompt  shipment,  etc. 

ANDY  JANSEN — A  popular  broker  passed  away 
suddenly  Monday,  April  30th.  Funeral  services  were 
held  Wednesday  at  his  late  residence,  and  were  largely 
attended  by  local  buyers  and  brokers.  “Andy”  was 
for  years  with  the  old  firm  of  W.  H.  Nichols  &  Co., 
and  recently  with  Luman  R.  Wing  &  Co. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1934  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Usual  Small  Spring  Shrimp  Pack — Shrimp  Prices  Advance — 
Oyster  Season  Not  Good — Demand  for  Oysters  on  Decline — 
String  Bean  Crop  Looks  Well — Prices  are  Quoted 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  3,  1934. 

SHRIMP — The  Spring  shrimp  pack  is  continuing 
to  follow  the  general  rule  of  all  Spring  shrimp 
packs,  which  is  that  it  don’t  amount  to  much  at 
its  best,  as  far  as  production  is  concerned.  However, 
the  shrimp  in  the  Spring  are  invariably  of  the  large, 
fancy  variety,  therefore  what  the  pack  falls  short  in 
quantity,  it  makes  up  in  quality. 

Louisiana,  as  usual,  is  getting  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp 
produced  in  this  section  and  while  Biloxi,  Mississippi, 
has  been  shipping  a  good  many  raw,  headless  shrimp, 
yet  they  are  mostly  caught  in  the  Louisiana  Marsh. 

The  majority  of  the  Louisiana  sea  food  canneries 
are  located  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  as  they 
draw  the  bulk  of  their  raw  material  from  within  a 
fifty-mile  radius  of  their  plants,  their  boats  don’t 
usually  have  to  go  very  far  east  into  the  Louisiana 
Marsh,  which  gives  the  Biloxi  fishermen  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fish  the  greater  area  of  the  Louisiana  Marsh. 

Louisiana  with  its  numerous  rivers,  lagoons,  bayous, 
lakes,  streams  and  swamps  boasts  of  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  largest  sea  food  and  game  area  in  this 
country. 

There  are  a  good  many  inquiries  coming  in  for 
shrimp,  which  might  indicate  that  somebody  is  running 
low  on  stock. 

Canned  shrimp  has  taken  an  advance  and  the  present 
prices  now  are:  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  but 
the  advance  in  price  doesn’t  do  the  canners  very  much 
good,  because  there  are  mighty  few  shrimp  to  be  had. 

OYSTERS — A  glance  at  the  activities  of  the  oyster 
canning  season  1933  and  ’34  reveals  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  a  very  busy  one,  hence  it  looks  like  the 
pack  is  less  than  last  year  and  last  year  was  nothing 
extra. 

No  figures  are  available  as  yet,  but  from  a  passing 
view  of  the  situation,  this  year’s  oyster  pack  doesn’t 
appear  so  promising  to  the  canners  from  a  profit  stand¬ 
point.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Alabama,  where  the 
yield  per  barrel  of  shell  oysters  was  only  about  15  five- 
ounce  cans,  when  it  should  have  averaged  around  20 
cans  to  the  barrel,  which  shortage  cuts  deep  into  the 
profits  of  the  packers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probably  better  this  way, 
because  it  has  held  down  overproduction,  which  is  not 
healthy  in  any  line  of  business  these  days  and  the 
canning  game  is  no  exception. 

The  demand  for  cove  oysters  will  be  on  the  decline 
from  now  on  until  the  Fall,  because  folks  have  not 
yet  been  educated  to  eat  canned  oysters  in  the  Summer¬ 
time  and  they  only  eat  them  in  the  months  that  have 
an  “R,”  which  is  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  quality  of 
cove  oysters,  because  canned  oysters  are  as  good  in 
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the  months  of  June  and  July  as  they  are  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  has  not  yet  been  advanced 
and  it  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five  ounce  and  $2.10  per 
dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — The  bean  plants  in  this 
section  are  showing  up  very  healthy  so  far,  which  is 
the  case  with  all  vegetation,  therefore,  baring  unfavor¬ 
able  weather,  which  will  set  back  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  the  packing  of  beans  should  start  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  about  the  last  week  in  May  and  get  well  under 
way  between  the  3rd  and  10th  of  June. 

From  the  looks  of  things,  there  seems  to  be  only 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  last  year’s  acreage  of  beans  con¬ 
tracted  this  year  and  it  will  require  an  exceptionally 
big  yield  of  the  present  crop  planted  to  turn  out  any¬ 
thing  like  a  normal  pack. 

The  price  of  the  new  pack  cut  stringless  beans  is 
the  same  as  spots,  which  is  80c  per  dozen  for  No.  2 ; 
$1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2V2  and  $4  per  dozen  for  No. 
10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  Not  much  spot  beans  available  in 
this  section. 

*  * 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Some  Rain  But  Not  Enough — All  Green  Asparagus  in  Good 
Demand — Fruit  Holdings — Salmon  in  Improved  Demand — Con¬ 
trol  Plans  for  Pears  and  Peaches — Sardines  Under  Code. 

San  Francisco,  May  3,  1934. 

SOME  RAIN — A  rain  visited  some  sections  of 
northern  California  during  the  week,  benefiting 
crops  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  and  in  the 
upper  Sacramento  Valley.  It  was  too  light  and  too 
limited  in  area,  however,  to  greatly  relieve  drought 
conditions.  Cool  weather  came  to  the  Delta  district, 
instead  of  rain,  and  the  harvesting  of  asparagus  was 
retarted  rather  than  speeded  up.  In  many  districts  of 
the  State  both  March  and  April  have  been  rainless. 

ASPARAGUS  —  The  packing  of  asparagus  is 
progressing  quite  smoothly  but  the  one  million  case 
mark  has  not  been  reached  as  yet.  It  is  likely  that 
this  will  be  passed  during  the  week,  however.  A 
splendid  demand  is  being  experienced  for  All  Green 
grade  and  a  large  part  of  the  pack  of  this  will  doubtless 
be  disposed  of  by  the  time  the  season  comes  to  a  close. 
Other  grades  are  commanding  but  a  fair  amount  of 
attention.  Canners  advise  that  packing  costs  are 
proving  higher  than  originally  figured  and  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  advance  prices  on 
some  lines  when  formal  opening  lists  are  brought  out. 

HOLDINGS  OF  FRUITS— Figures  have  been  re¬ 
leased  through  the  Canners  League  of  California  and 
the  Northwest  Canners  Association  showing  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  cherries  and  pears  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on 
March  1.  Unsold  stocks  of  cherries  on  this  date 
amounted  to  211,074  cases,  of  which  96,931  cases  were 
held  in  California  and  the  balance  in  the  Northwest. 
Sold  and  unsold  stocks  were  listed  at  236,596  cases. 


There  has  been  a  considerable  movement  since  this 
time  under  the  impetus  of  lower  prices.  The  total 
Pacific  Coast  pack  for  1933,  adjusted  to  the  equivalent 
of  the  No.  21/j  size,  was  925,561  cases  and  the  move¬ 
ment  from  June  1,  1933,  to  March  1,  1934,  was  728,185 
cases. 

The  unsold  stock  of  pears  on  March  1,  for  California 
and  the  Northwest,  amounted  to  666,748  cases,  being 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  producing 
sections,  California’s  holdings  amounting  to  333,564 
cases,  with  the  balance  of  333,184  cases  divided  be¬ 
tween  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  combined  holdings 
of  sold  and  unsold  stocks  on  this  date  last  year 
amounted  to  840,728  cases.  The  combined  pack  for 
1933  amounted  to  4,411,546  cases  and  the  movement 
from  June  1,  1933,  to  March  1,  1934,  was  3,999,541 
cases.  Sales  during  this  period  totaled  4,070,172  cases. 

Holdings  of  peaches  are  getting  scarce  in  both  the 
small  and  large  size  containers  and  these  are  more 
firmly  held  than  in  the  No.  2i/j  size.  Stocks  are  ample 
to  meet  the  demand  that  may  be  expected  between  now 
and  the  first  of  August,  when  new  pack  peaches  will 
be  available,  but  buyers  will  have  difficulty  in  locating 
assortments. 

SALMON — A  feature  of  the  market  during  the  past 
ten  days  has  been  the  decided  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  Alaska  Red  Salmon,  encouraging  packers 
to  express  the  opinion  that  this  fish  is  coming  into  its 
own  again.  Holdings  are  confined  largely  to  three 
operators  and  these  are  firmly  maintaing  a  price  of 
$1.75  a  dozen.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  locate  stocks 
at  $1.60  and  it  is  considered  doubtful  if  anyone  can 
be  found  willing  to  sell  anything  in  this  line  at  $1.70. 
Orders  for  one  thousand  case  lots  have  become  quite 
common  of  late,  following  a  long  period  of  hand-to- 
mouth  buying.  Tentative  opening  prices  on  new  pack 
Columbia  River  fancy  salmon  have  been  named,  with 
Halves  quoted  at  $2.05  in  featured  brands  and  $1.93  i/j 
for  buyer’s  labeling.  These  prices  are  well  above  those 
of  last  year,  but  are  rather  below  the  ideas  that  had 
been  entertained  by  some  packers.  The  quotations 
carry  the  seller’s  guarantee  against  his  own  decline. 

PINEAPPLE — Crushed  pineapple  in  the  No.  10  size 
is  very  scarce  in  this  market  and  prices  have  been 
advanced  somewhat.  Some  packers  are  practically 
sold  out  on  crushed  in  all  sizes  and  grades. 

CONTROL  PLANS — Plans  are  under  consideration 
for  pack  control  on  both  pears  and  peaches  and  a  series 
of  meetings  have  been  arranged  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  carry  these  out.  A  pear  agreement  has  been  under 
discussion  for  some  time  and  a  request  for  a  hearing 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  placed  before  authorities 
at  Washington.  This  agreement  will  naturally  be  quite 
involved  since  it  must  cover  both  California  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  must  take  into  consideration 
the  shipping,  drying  and  canning  of  the  fruit.  The 
plan  contemplates  the  selection  of  a  general  committee, 
with  a  sub-committee  for  California  and  one  for  the 
Northwest.  Each  of  these  sub-committees,  in  turn, 
would  have  committees  under  it  caring  for  shipping, 
drying  and  canning  interests.  The  certificate  plan  of 
operation  has  been  proposed.  Work  on  the  peach  con¬ 
trol  plan  has  just  been  launched  and  a  general  meeting 
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will  be  held  at  San  Francisco  within  a  week  to  decide 
upon  the  method  of  action.  This,  of  course,  will  be 
strictly  a  California  proposition.  It  had  been  expected 
that  a  control  plan  would  be  adopted  for  the  handling 
of  apricots,  but  the  short  crop  has  done  away  with  the 
need  for  this. 

SARDINES — The  code  of  fair  competition  for  the 
California  Sardine  Processing  Division  of  the  Fishery 
Industry  was  signed  during  the  week,  becoming  effec¬ 
tive  May  1.  The  industry  will  submit  labor  provisions 
for  canning  operations  July  1,  to  be  effective  a  month 
later,  when  the  season  opens.  The  code  will  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  an  executive  committee  to  be  elected  by 
the  California  Sardine  Products  Institute  and  a  tempo¬ 
rary  committee  will  be  appointed  immediately.  Reports 
from  the  industry  are  required  not  later  than  June  1 
on  sardine  conservation  and  sustained  production  in 
California  waters  and  on  balancing  competition  between 
factories  on  shore  and  at  sea  with  regard  to  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  fish,  operating  costs,  legislative  needs,  wage 
scales  and  benefits  to  consumers.  Regulations  are 
provided  for  open  prices,  credit  terms,  cost  accounting, 
sales  below  list  price  and  below  cost,  protection  of  trade 
marks  and  other  trade  practices.  Fishermen  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  losses  in  weighing  and  delays  in  pay¬ 
ment.  Accountants  have  been  at  work  for  some  time, 
making  a  survey  of  the  industry  with  the  idea  of 
placing  a  uniform  plan  of  cost  accounting  in  operation. 
Work  has  been  completed  in  the  Monterey  district  and 
the  experts  have  gone  on  to  Southern  California. 

TRANSPORTATION  RATE  SCHEDULE  FOR  WHOLESALE 

GROCERS  SUSPENDED  TEMPORARILY  BY  NATIONAL 
CODE  AUTHORITIES 

EMPORARY  suspension  of  the  effective  table  of  trans- 
poration  rates  to  be  charged  by  wholesale  grocers  to  their 
customers  was  announced  last  week  in  telegrams  to  all  State 
and  local  code  authorities  from  the  National  Food  and  Grocery 
Distributors’  Code  Authority  in  Washington. 

The  telegram,  signed  by  C.  H.  Janssen,  chairman  of  the 
group,  said  that  the  transportation  rates  are  under  study  and 
will  probably  be  modified  by  administrative  order  within  a 
short  time,  to  become  effective  ten  days  from  date  of  approval. 

In  announcing  the  code  authorities*  action,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  when  the  transportation  rates  were  put  into  actual 
practice,  unfair  situations  developed  which  brought  about  hard¬ 
ships  in  various  branches  of  the  industry.  Therefore,  the  code 
authorities  are  proceeding  with  the  planned  modification  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  “more  equitable  formula.” 

“The  table  of  rates  ordered  effective  for  calculating  trans¬ 
portation  charges  from  wholesaler  to  his  customer,  including 
instructions  for  its  application  announced  in  NCA  release  No. 
15,  April  12,  is  temporarily  suspended,”  the  telegram  read. 
“Transportation  provisions  are  being  given  careful  study  and 
will  probably  be  re-modified  by  administrative  order  within 
forty-eight  hours  to  become  effective  ten  days  from  date  of 
approval. 

“Paragraph  4,  Section  12,  Article  7,  wholesale  code,  and 
paragraph  3,  Section  1,  Article  8,  retail  code,  as  amended  and 
announced  in  NCA  release  No.  11,  April  6,  remains  effective 
except  that  during  suspension  of  table  of  rates  above  mentioned 
any  published  fifth  class  rate  by  or  for  any  common  or  licensed 
carrier  or  actual  transportation  cost  if  lower  should  be  added. 
Paragraph  2,  Section  12,  Article  7,  wholesale  code,  remains  in 


full  force  and  effect.  During  interim,  code  authorities  will 
suspend  citing  alleged  violations  of  fifth  class  rate  require¬ 
ments.” 

JH 

CODES  GOVERN  68  PER  CENT  OF  NATION’S  GROCERY 
DISTRIBUTORS,  jANSSEN,  CODE  CROUP 
CHAIRMAN,  SAYS 

ITH  Maryland  the  first  state  to  swing  100  per  cent  into 
line  under  approved  local  code  authorities,  270,000  food 
and  grocery  distributors  throughout  the  nation,  representing 
approximately  68  per  cent  of  all  the  food  and  grocery  units 
in  the  United  States,  are  now  operating  under  approved  local 
code  authorities,  C.  H.  Janssen,  chairman  of  the  National  Food 
and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code  Authority,  announced  in 
W^ashington  recently. 

With  a  complete  set-up  established  by  March  4,  Maryland  was 
the  first  State  to  report  complete  coverage  under  local  code 
groups,  with  Washington  following  in  three  days  and  Missouri 
making  a  third  a  short  time  after. 

“All  States  with  the  exception  of  Utah  are  under  approved 
State  code  authority,”  Mr.  Janssen  stated.  “Approximately  125 
applications  for  local  code  authority  certificates  are  pending, 
awaiting  further  supporting  information  for  approval. 

“The  approval  of  present  pending  applications  will  bring 
about  80  per  cent  coverage  of  the  entire  national  field,”  he 
contended. 

“The  most  rapid  progress  is  setting  up  local  code  authorities 
was  made  in  States  where  the  industry  had  previously  estab¬ 
lished  a  high  deeree  of  trade  organizations.” 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Janssen  took  occasion  to  issue  a  warning 
against  the  use  by  local  cede  authority  officials  of  franked 
envelopes  furnished  to  former  compliance  officials  or  other 
directly  appointed  agencies  as  a  violation  of  postal  regulations 
with  the  admonition  that  such  practices  might  lead  to  serious 
difficulties. 

“The  approval  of  the  petition  of  the  food  and  grocery  dis¬ 
tributors  of  Boise,  Idaho,  for  uniform  store  operating  hours.” 
he  concluded,  “opens  the  way  for  consideration  of  approximatelv 
300  similar  applications  now  on  file  with  the  National  Food  and 
Grocery  Distributors’  Code  Authority.” 

Jt  Jt 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS’  SUPPORT  OF  NRA  SEEN  AT 
PEAK  IN  PAYROLL  SURVEY 

ITING  the  results  of  a  recent  payroll  survey  answered  by 
557  wholesale  grocers  operating  in  forty  states,  the  National 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  contended  recently  that 
the  answers,  showing  substantial  gains  in  both  wages  and 
employment  during  the  past  year,  indicate  that  further  support 
by  wholesale  grocers  to  the  NRA  in  the  way  of  either  increased 
wages  or  reduced  working  hours  is  impractical  barring  an 
undue  rise  in  food  costs  to  consumers. 

Members  of  the  association  were  mailed  a  questionaire  last 
month  asking  data  on  sales,  wages  and  employes  in  the  industry 
in  an  effort  to  compile  an  authoritative  survey  for  NRA  officials 
in  Washington  which  would  give  an  adequate  report  on  th'; 
manner  in  which  the  wholesale  grocery  industry  has  cooperated 
with  NRA  aims. 

The  survey  brought  answers  from  557  wholesale  grocery 
organizations  operating  in  forty-two  states,  showing  the  follow¬ 
ing  results:  Total  sales  volume,  rose  25.8;  total  full  time 
employes  rose  14.9  per  cent;  total  part  time  employes  rose  54.8 
per  cent;  total  full  time  wages  rose  12.2,  and  total  part  time 
wages  31.2  per  cent.  All  comparisons  were  for  February,  last, 
against  January,  a  year  ago. 

In  commenting  on  the  survey,  which  was  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  Inc.,  which  analyzed  and 
summarized  the  results,  officials  of  NAWGA  stated  “that  we 
believe  this  report  will  convince  NRA  officials  that  wholesale 
grocers  have  done  their  part.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Deyices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  ParinK  Machines.  See  ParinE  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niatrara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapmati  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  . 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  FruiL 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlip,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rubins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 
Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chiesrgo. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  Mew  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimors. 
Phelps  Csm  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  amd  Markers. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels.  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cana. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


COOLEIRS,  Oontinnons. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
SpraKue-Sella  Corp.,  Hoopeston^  Ill, 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Beirn  Mchy 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Capa,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Continentel  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Cap.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkapip  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines, 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  hermsilc- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Cap  Co.,  New  York  City. 

(Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mshy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Cw  Cincinnati,  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  •  See  Syruping  Mask 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  CaUup.  Etc. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co,,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Ekiuipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranea. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Cunners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KETTLES.  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Rubins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Rubins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ill.. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Packers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  HOLLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisbolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wis, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


PINEAPPLE  &1ACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  IC  Rubins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 


SEEIDS.  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SELVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.',  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brashes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang,  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners*  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robiifs  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  ill. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayare  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III, 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED.  SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines,  WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUbles. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Drives,  etc.).  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont.  Berlin-Chapman  (>).,  Berlin,  Wis.  Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

D.  Landreth  S^  (^  .  Bristol,  Pa.  E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.»  Chicago.  A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet,  Illinois  :  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin, 
Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland,  California.  Canadian  Distributor — The 
Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A.,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers 
for  Continental  Europe. 


. .  division  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

l^acken  of  J?ltillips  Delicious  QualHif  Canned  ^oo()s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.  S.A. 


PHILLIPS  CAIV  COMPANY 

^Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Sanilarij  Gans 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  are 
without  equal. 

Their  initial  low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make  them  the  most  profit¬ 
able  machines  of  this  type  ever  built.  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout,  with  working  parts  that  are  strong, 
simple  and  accurate. 

Start  today  to  cut  your  production  costs  by  using  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  mj.,  u.  s.  a. 


The  KYLER  Labeler  and  Boxer 


No 

Compromise 
With  Quality 

This  enduring  policy  followed 
through  77  years  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  production  of  varieties 
and  strains  of  vegetables  that 
have  been  proved  in  perform¬ 
ance  and  dependability. 

ASGROW  SEEDS  ARE  BRED-NOT  JUST  GROWN 


Aaannatfb  Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Nm  Qlnmtrrltrut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES 


